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CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


This photograph was made in 1910, shortly after he had given up the editorship of Out 
West and just before his resignation as city librarian of Los Angeles. He was 51 at this 
time. The photograph is from the Lummis Collection in the Southwest Museum. 





EDITOR’S DEDICATION 
of this number of ARIZONA and the WEST 
‘to the memory of 


CHARLES FLETCHER LUMMIS 
1859 — 1928 


“A PURITAN by birth and temper, a Harvard man by training, a frontiersman by 
choice, Mr. Lummis is a rather curious figure.” This sentence, written shortly after 
1900 by an anonymous admirer or perhaps by Charles F. Lummis himself, was per- 
fectly true as far as it went. But it barely hinted at the unconventionality of this 
sunburned, sharp-eyed Californian in the wide tan Stetson and emerald-green cordu- 
roy clothes. Conspicuous in his attire and theatrical in his address, Lummis was 
nationally famous a half-century ago as a prolific author and the scholarly, emphatic, 
and controversial editor of Out West, a regional monthly published at Los Angeles. 
In 1904 a local columnist characterized him: 
There can be no doubt that the most picturesque person in Southern California 
is... Charles F. Lummis. And it is not merely because he has eccentric ideas of 
raiment. . .. His cowboy hat and corduroys simply reflect his individuality . . . 
{and} are not necessarily the insignia of egoism. Far be it from me, however, 
to suggest that Lummis is not an egoist. Most great men are egoists. . .. Lummis 
is a curious and valuable blending of the past and the future. He is historian and 
prophet. He wages a keen crusade against the evils and follies of the present... . 
{His} literary style is also all his own. . .. He uses rocks, not pebbles. . . . His 
sentences .. . are shot out with a jerk, the force and effect of a Gatling gun. He 
gives words their true value and is not afraid of capital letters. His writing is 
irresistable because he does not shun but courts Truth, and every Thought is 


stamped with his own private mark. .. . In these days of false gods and veneer, 
such apostles are sore needed. ... 


This was patently the appraisal of a worshipful friend, and Lummis had them in 
depth. So discriminating a one as President David Starr Jordan of Stanford did not 
hesitate to pronounce him “the poet, interpreter, and historian of the Great South- 
west.” Edgar L. Hewitt, who thought Lummis “many-lived, myriad-minded,” pre- 
dicted that his descriptions of the Southwest, particularly those of New Mexico, never 
would be excelled. Another declared Lummis to be nothing less than “the literary 
discoverer of Western America.” Other contemporaries were not so generous. A 
critic in his own Los Angeles condemned Lummis for “voluptuous vanity, freakish 
attire, and often boorish manners.” The Southwestern authoress Mary Austin re- 
marked that he was wont to rely too heavily “on working too many hours a day, on 
sleeping too little, on drinking too much, {and} on his wife’s translations of Spanish 
manuscripts.” Whatever final assessment may be just, Lummis embroidered a large 
personal monogram on the fabric of culture in the Southwest. An article in this issue 
of ARIZONA and the WEST traces his remarkable career. 


NOTE: 


A perceptive book issued by the Huntington Library in 1955, Edwin R. Bingham’s Charles F. 
Lummis: Editor of the Southwest, is not avowedly a biography but nonetheless continues to be 
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the only full-length treatment of Lummis’ career. An unpublished Master’s thesis by Esther 
Gardner, “A Study of the Life and Works of Charles F. Lummis,” was completed at the University 
of New Mexico in 1941. Lummis’ daughter, Turbesé L. Fiske, produced in 1936 a typescript 
which she called “A Brief Biography”; it is in the Lummis Collection at the Southwest Museum. 
In 1943 a W.P.A. Library Project in three typescript volumes, “Letters and Diary of Charles 
Fletcher Lummis, 1911-1917,” was deposited in the Los Angeles Public Library. While the 
letters were exclusively to one friend, Maurine N. Newmark, this collection is rich and im- 
portant. A number of articles on Lummis have appeared since his death in 1928. Perhaps the 
most objective is the short sketch by John C. Parish in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
Some others, indicated here in the order of their publication, are: Maurice Salzman, “Charles 
Fletcher Lummis: The Very Last of the Mohicans,” Progressive Arizona, Jan. 1929; Ben Field, 
“Charles Fletcher Lummis,” Overland Monthly, July 1929; Della Haverland, “Charles Fletcher 
Lummis,” Pacific Bindery (1935), pp. 8-11; J. Manuel Espinosa (ed.), “Some Charles F. 
Lummis Letters, 1897-1903,” New Mexico Quarterly Review, v. 11 (1941), pp. 147-56; 
Dudley Gordon, “Southwest Crusader,” New Mexico Magazime, Oct. 1941; Henry E. Earle, 
“An Old-Time Collector: Reminiscences of Charles F. Lummis,” California Folklore Quarterly, 
v. 1 (1942), pp. 173-83; Edgar L. Hewitt, “Lummis the Inimitable,” Papers of the School of 
American Research (Santa Fe, 1944), pp. 1-13; Hope Gilbert, “He Discovered the Southwest 
for Americans,” Desert, Sept. 1944, pp. 13-16; Farnsworth Crowder, “The Most Unforgettable 
Character I’ve Met,” Reader's Digest, April 1947, pp. 121-66; Marco R. Newmark, “Charles 
Fletcher Lummis,” Historical Society of Southern California Quarterly, v. 38 (1950); and 
Paul A. F. Walter’s foreword in the recent edition of Lummis’ Land of Poco Tiempo issued in 
1952 by the University of New Mexico Press. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE WORKS 
OF CHARLES FLETCHER LUMMIS 


Birch Bark Poems. Cambridge, 1879. 


A New Mexico David and Other Stories and Sketches of the Southwest. New York: Scribner's, 
1891. 217 pp. 


A Tramp Across the Continent. New York: Scribner’s, 1892. 270 pp. 


Some Strange Corners of Our Country: The Wonderland of the Southwest. New York: Century, 
1892. 270 pp. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo. New York: Scribner’s, 1893. 310 pp. Reissued in 236 pp. by Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press in 1952. 


The Spanish Pioneers. Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1893. 292 pp. An edition in Spanish, Los 
exploradores espanoles del siglo XVI, was published in Barcelona in 1916. A revised and 
enlarged edition, The Spanish Pioneers and the California Missions, was published in 1929. 


The Man Who Married the Moon and Other Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories. New York: Century, 
1894. A new edition, Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories, appeared in 1910. 


The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu. Chicago, 1896. 
The King of the Broncos and Other Stories of New Mexico. New York: Scribner's, 1897. 254 pp. 


The Enchanted Burro and Other Stories as I Have Known Them from Maine to Chile and 
California. Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1897. An enlarged edition appeared in 1912. 


The Awakening of a Nation: Mexico Today. New York: Harper, 1898. 179 pp. First published 
as a series of articles in Harper’s Magazine. 


My Friend Will. Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1911. 


In Memory of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Who Gave the World California. Chula Vista, Cali- 
fornia, 1913. 


(Co-edited with Frederick Webb Hodge.) The Memorial of Fray Alonzo de Benavides, 1630. 
ewer) by Mrs. Edward E. Ayer. Chicago: Privately printed by R. R. Donnelley and Sons, 
1916. 309 pp. 


Spanish Songs of Old California. Los Angeles, 1923. 35 pp. 


Mesa, Cation and Pueblo: Our Wonderland of the Southwest. New York: Century, 1925. 517 
pp. A vastly expanded version of Some Strange Corners of Our Country. 


A Bronco Pegasus. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 149 pp. Verse. 
Flowers of Our Lost Romance. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929. 288 pp. 














CHARLES FLETCHER LUMMIS, 


CULTURAL PIONEER OF THE SOUTHWEST 


by 


DUDLEY GORDON 


The author, who teaches at Los Angeles City College, began his study of the career 
of C. F. Lummis in Professor Herbert E. Bolton’s seminar at the University of 
California in 1939. He has published a number of articles on Lummis and is the 
author of The Cultural Assets of Los Angeles (1940). 


THE CASUAL VISITOR to Los Angeles is likely to bring with him 
a number of preconceived ideas about the cultural climate of America’s 
third most populous city. He may expect that the interests of Angelenos 
will be limited to racing forms, movie scandals, oil or real estate deals, 
and talk about freeway traffic, smog, and the Dodgers. But after attending 
the Hollywood Bowl, the Greek Theatre and a Philharmonic concert, and 
visiting a few libraries and museums, he will have to concede that life in 
Los Angeles can be abundant in culture. That this is so is due in no 
small part to Charles Fletcher Lummis — author, editor, librarian, and 
self-ordained crusader for the Southwest. 

Lummis was an ardent Americanist who devoted forty aggressively ac- 
tive years to the cause of cultural enlightenment in the region of his 
choice. Soon after his arrival in Los Angeles in 1885, he was claiming the 
whole Southwest as his intellectual domain. And he came to know and 
appreciate it as few men have. Lummis was one of those forceful vision- 
aries who worked tirelessly to turn dreams into realities. He was a cultural 
pioneer whose larger ideas have become ornaments in the crown of South- 
western America. Because of his imagination and energy, the region can 
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boast of the Southwest Museum, the special collections at the Los Angeles 
Public Library, the restored missions of San Juan Capistrano and San 
Fernando, the Pala Reservation, and his rock and adobe home, El Alisal, 
which has become a state historical monument. Lummis also left a dozen 
stimulating books on the Southwest and a fifteen-year file of his remarka- 
ble magazine, the Land of Sunshine, \ater called Out W est — and, not the 
least, a famous slogan: “See America First.” 

Born in Lynn, Massachusetts in 1859, he was educated privately by his 
father, a Methodist minister and professor of classics. He learned Latin at 
seven, Greek at eight, and Hebrew at nine. Before entering Harvard in 
1878, he had already read most of the books he would study in his courses. 
This left him time to indulge in his favorite extra-curricular activities: 
poetry, poker, athletics, raising a beard, and coloring his favorite meer- 
schaum pipes. While in college he wrote and published a song, made his 
first appearance in the Atlantic Monthly, wrote a small book of poems 
and printed it on birch bark he gathered in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, and won the plaudits and friendship of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Brander Mathews, Andrew Lang and others. In three 
years his Birch Bark Poems sold more than 14,000 copies, one of which 
was purchased by his college friend, Theodore Roosevelt, who sent the 
“wee small book to my wee small sister.” Roosevelt and Lummis enjoyed 
a friendship that was mutually helpful for forty years. While writing Te 
Winning of the West, Teddy frequently drew upon Lummis’ knowledge 
of Spanish, and years later President Roosevelt called Lummis to Wash- 
ington to advise him on Western affairs in general and on Indian affairs in 
particular. 

Leaving Harvard in 1881, Lummis married and moved to his wife’s 
home in Ohio, and shortly he became editor of 2 paper at Chillicothe. 
After two short years of this, he heeded an urge to cross the continent on 
foot. Late in 1884 he left Cincinnati on a “tramp” to California. Lum- 
mis walked the 3,507 miles to Los Angeles in 143 days. His actual walk- 
ing time was 112 days, averaging thirty-one miles per day. As he hiked 
across six states and the territories of New Mexico and Arizona, Lummis 
came to know the Western country as intimately as only a foot traveler 
can know it. Like most uninformed Easterners, he came into the Southwest 
with many of the usual prejudices against Mexicans and Indians. After a 
month of breaking bread with the natives and hearing their legends and 
folk songs, he was filled with admiration for their close-knit family life, 
their development of spiritual values, the beauty of their environment, and 
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their adjustment to the forces of nature. As a result, anxious to become 
the advocate of both peoples, he staked out the region as his literary home- 
stead and for forty years he acted as interpreter of the Southwest to the rest 
of America. 

By agreement with the Los Angeles Times, Lummis sent ahead of him 
a breezy weekly letter reporting his adventures to that newspaper. Little 
of note was happening in Los Angeles then, and the 3,700 subscribers of 
the Times read the accounts of “Lum’s” exploits with great interest. He 
arrived in California early in 1885 and H. G. Otis, owner of the Times, 
drove in a carriage the nine miles out to San Gabriel Mission to meet him. 
Walking arm in arm, they made a triumphal entry into the dusty plaza 
to the acclamation of many of its 12,000 inhabitants. The following 
morning Lummis began his duties as city editor of the paper. 

Already the town was beginning to feel the impact of the approaching 
Santa Fe railroad and the resultant real estate boom of the late 1880's. 
Speculators were arriving in increasing numbers; land at the edge of town 
was subdivided, sold, and sold again. The get-rich-quick fever was at a high 
pitch. Even bootblacks and barbers were buying options, selling options, 
and buying more. Meanwhile the Times was expanding; Lummis’ duties 
grew heavier and heavier, and he enjoyed it all to the hilt. Especially pleas- 
ing to him was his assignment to Arizona Territory in 1886 as a corre- 
spondent in the Apache campaign. Here he came to know Generals Crook 
and Miles, Captain Henry Lawton, and Dr. Leonard Wood, and it was 
during this campaign that he developed a keen admiration for the wily 
Geronimo whom he has commemorated in a ballad, “The Man-Who- 
Yawns.” 

Back again at his desk, covering stories about toughs who had been 
drawn to Los Angeles during boom times, Lummis often worked eighteen 
to twenty hours per day. He reveled in it. Thinking himself to be an iron 
man, he exulted in his ability to work hard with little sleep. After three 
years of this strenuous activity he suffered a severe paralytic stroke. To re- 
gain his health he went to New Mexico to live among the Indians and 
Mexicans he had come to know and love on his tramp across the country. 
He remained with them three and one-half years. This proved to be the 
most prolific period of his literary career. Six books appeared soon after 
his recovery: A New Mexico David (1891), Pueblo Indian Folk Stories 
(1891), A Tramp Across the Continent (1891), Some Strange Corners 
of Our Country (1892), The Land of Poco Tiempo (1893), and The 
Spanish Pioneers (1893). Some of these books were still in print thirty- 
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five years after publication, and The Land of Poco Tiempo was reissued 
by the University of New Mexico Press in 1952. While living at the 
pueblo of Isleta, Lummis began recording Indian and New Mexican folk 
songs. It was here that he was married a second time, not to an Indian 
woman as reported in the Reader’s Digest but to Eva Douglas, the white 
school teacher at the pueblo. 

In 1892 Lummis accompanied Adolph F. Bandelier, the Swiss archae- 
ologist, on an expedition to Peru and Bolivia. A lifelong master-disciple 
friendship had begun on a night in 1888 when Bandelier appeared at 
Lummis’ campfire in New Mexico. Bandelier introduced Lummis to the 
secrets of archaelogical research. Their friendship even survived a trial 
when Lummis mortgaged his home and borrowed money to free Bandelier 
from his debts in Peru. The master was slow to pay; it was years later that 
he finally made the last lingering installment. But Lummis was patient — 
most of the time — and was content with remembering the delights they 
had enjoyed while excavating at Frijoles Canyon and Puye, Indian ruins 
which are now within the Bandelier National Monument. It always 
amused Lummis to recall that Bandelier had gained an international repu- 
tation for archaelogical study by leaving Switzerland to explore the Amer- 
ican Southwest while American scientists were scouring sites in the Tigris, 
Euphrates and Nile valleys. 

After returning to Los Angeles in 1894, Lummis was approached by 
Charles Dwight Willard, the scholarly secretary of the city’s chamber of 
commerce. Willard had recently started a monthly magazine, the Land of 
Sunshine, and he needed a capable editor to devote full time to the project. 
When he offered the job to Lummis with the assurance that he would have 
a free hand in determining the policies of the publication, he got his man. 
Lummis saw the post as an opportunity to shape the cultural destiny of 
the Southwest. The December, 1894, issue of the Land of Sunshine carried 
the following announcement: 


Beginning with the January number, the editorial management of the magazine 
will be in the hands of Mr. Charles F. Lummis. We believe our readers, most of 
whom are acquainted with Mr. Lummis, through his articles in all the leading 
magazines of the country and his books and his photographic work, will appre- 
ciate, without any comment on our part, the importance of this announcement, 
and its bearing, not only on the future of this magazine, but also on the literary 
interests of Southern California and the West. 


The January, 1895, issue carried Lummis’ first editorial, which stated 
the purpose and policy of the magazine as he saw them. It also revealed 
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his virile style and his skill in translating new ideas into terms easily 
grasped by the reader. Here was the beginning of a long chain of speci- 
mens of the original, aggressive thinking which became Lummis’ trade- 
mark. The new editor declared : 


The Southern Californian loves his new home because he has seen other places 
and has found this better. He and his neighbors are of an intellectua! level which 
should produce contributors as well as readers of a regional magazine. There are 
many well known writers in the area and a greater number to be discovered... . 
The area commands attention as no other section of the United States can boast. 
Everyone knows of Southern California and nearly everyone has some appetite 
to know more. The magazine will furnish information, local color and a charac- 
teristic flavor. It will be honest and informative rather than “boosting.” Rigid 
adherence to fact is an absolute essential to survival. Its treatment will be con- 
cise, interesting, expert and accurate. It means to be trusted by its Eastern 
readers. 
Lummis saw here 


a new opportunity for the Anglo-Saxon to make himself fully at home in a per- 
fect setting in the semi-tropics. Released from having to adjust to adverse ex- 
tremes of weather, he should go far where Nature is mother, not stepmother. 
Here are abundant opportunities for those with creative talent. Romance and 
poetry are everywhere. History and archaeology are almost untouched. The 
hunter and fisher are in a paradise. The artist has access to such types and such 
landscapes under such lights as never shone in the humid skies of the East. The 
geologist, the botanist, and the ethnologist have an astonishing array of oppor- 
tunities awaiting them, and for the social philosopher, here is a most absorbing 
theme. No area in the United States has so great a variety of interests for all 


minds; yet several local magazines live on the far narrower suggestiveness of 
New England. 


It was Lummis’ conviction that a regional magazine, even without step- 
ping outside of California for a subject, could cover as extensive a field in 
miles and knowledge and interest as one which might exploit the Atlantic 
coast from Maine to the Carolinas, and as far inland as West Virginia. He 
was determined to recruit the finest writing talent in a “league” to produce 
“a magazine worthy of the West.” His attitude was aggressive: “Writers 
who are good enough for the best Eastern magazines are none too good 
for a Western magazine.” Soon he was featuring the work of President 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford, the naturalist Charles F. Holder, the his- 
torians Theodore H. Hittell and George Parker Winship, the librarian 
John Vance Cheney, the sportsman T. S. Van Dyke, the ethnologists 
Washington Matthews and Frederick Webb Hodge, the literary critic 
George Hamlin Fitch, and even Charles Dudley Warner, editor of Har- 
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per’s and author of Our Italy: Southern California, whose “Race and Cli- 
mate” appeared in the February, 1896, issue. In Lummis’ magazine were 
found also the first appearances in print of talented younger writers and 
artists encouraged by him. Among these were Mary Austin, Gutzon Borg- 
lum, Sharlot Hall, Jack London, Eugene Manlove Rhodes, and the paint- 
ers L. Maynard Dixon and Ed Borein. Robinson Jeffers, while attending 
Occidental College nearby, had the satisfaction of seeing a couple of his 
poems appear in the popular monthly. 

Lummis ran the Land of Sunshine in characteristic fashion — whole- 
heartedly, unselfishly, and with tremendous vigor. Each month he wrote 
an article or poem, translated a Spanish document such as Father Serra’s 
Journal or Benavides’ Memorial, reviewed current books, and devoted 
much space to the preservation of California missions and to “making bet- 
ter Indians by treating them better.” In his regular editorial, “The Lion’s 
Den,” he roared against humbug and injustice. He wrote equally with 
conviction when opposing imperialism and “reformed spelling” or when 
advocating the “humanizing of science” or saving the redwoods. He asked : 
“Why Should We Go To War With Spain?” when few editors in the 
United States dared to oppose the popular hysteria of 1898. His forthright 
comments on affairs of the world were read and quoted all over the coun- 
try. He was almost quixotic in fighting for causes he thought worthy. The 
motto which appeared for some years over his editorial was this: “To love 
what is true, to hate sham, to fear nothing, to think a little.” When he 
changed the name of the magazine to Out West in 1901, he used a re- 
mark by Theodore Roosevelt at the head of his stationery: “I always read 
it, for I am heartily in sympathy with so many of the things for which it 
works.” 

At the turn of the century, when Los Angeles boasted of a total of as 
many people as it now acquires in a year, the city was in the throes of ac- 
tivity attending the development of her material assets. A few years earlier 
E. L. Doheny had struck oil within the city limits. Derricks rose every- 
where in the hills to the west of town. Henry E. Huntington, who later 
made public his famous art gallery and library, was replacing the horse- 
cars with the first electric streetcar system of any major American city. 
The meat-packing industry flourished and California oranges were becom- 
ing famous. A method was found to can tuna fish, and the Federal govern- 
ment invested $5,000,000 in a sea wall to give Los Angeles a protected 
harbor which would soon be booming because of the Panama Canal. The 
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population was doubling with each census and many of the newcomers 
were well-to-do and well-educated. 

But Los Angeles was little more than an oasis in an intellectual desert. 
The cultural stars in her crown were few and of small candlepower. The 
brightest of these were her musical organizations. Since the days when the 
brass band displaced the tinkle of the Spanish guitar in the plaza, An- 
gelenos were permitted to enjoy music ranging from Turn Verein con- 
certs to church and choral singing to opera performances by the world’s 
finest artists. Sousa, Patti, Bernhardt, Langtry, Lillian Russell, Ysaye and 
Paderewski all played to packed houses at Child’s Opera House, the Tiv- 
oli Opera House, or Hazard’s Pavilion. In 1896 the city directory listed 
165 music teachers. In 1898 the first North American performance of La 
Boheme was offered, and, after several attempts, the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra began its illustrious career. Another cultural asset was 
the Southern California Historical Society. As a result of a visit by Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, the Mount Wilson Astronomical Ob- 
servatory came into being through the donation of $50,000 by a former 
mayor, E. F. Spence. Still another contributor to the city’s intellectual life 
was the gracious Mrs. John C. Frémont, widow of the “Pathfinder.” Al- 
most destitute because of the government's negligence in meeting its obli- 
gations, she spent her last years in a house on the corner of Hoover and 
28th Streets, a home gratefully provided by the women of the state. Here, 
until her death in 1902, she exerted a cultural influence, and here Lummis 
frequently discussed his literary projects and received encouragement to 
continue his civilizing crusades. 

An indication of the scarcity of cultural facilities in Los Angeles at the 
time is found in Charles Dwight Willard’s statement: “There are other 
buildings besides a convention hall and a tourist hostelry of which Los 
Angeles stands in considerable need. There is no public library, nor any 
museum to contain the historical and anthropological treasures now scat- 
tered through this region.” In 1903 the American Institute of Archae- 
ology, having failed in a previous attempt, approached Lummis again to 
urge him to establish a chapter in Los Angeles. At first he had not been 
interested because he could see very little about the Institute that indicated 
its concern with American archaeology. However, once the Institute had 
accepted his contention that investigations made on this side of the At- 
lantic were as helpful to science as those made in distant lands, and had 
assured him that American subjects henceforth would receive appropriate 
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attention, Lummis accepted the challenge and went to work with his 
usual vigor. Within a year the new branch was third in membership 
among twenty chapters. By the end of the second year it had outdistanced 
Boston, New York, and Washington. After the third year the Southwest 
chapter led all others by more than fifty percent. 

Lummis wrote in 1907: “This city and region had no grandfathers to 
build us schools, libraries, museums, and other monuments. It is our task 
and our privilege to build these ourselves; and to make them of such sort 
that they will serve us and our children forever, and that they shall also 
serve the world’s scholarship.” That year the Southwest Society of the 
American Institute of Archaeology evolved into the “Southwest Museum 
Corporation” under Lummis’ leadership. Its exhibits were placed on dis- 
play in a couple of rooms in the old Chamber of Commerce building. It 
was his dream that a historical-archaeological museum at Los Angeles 
would foster similar but smaller institutions in other Western cities — but 
this never came to pass. He was able, however, finally to promote the 
establishment of the Southwest Museum, and this was a major cultural 
accomplishment. While seeking an appropriate site for the erection of the 
Museum, Lummis was offered, free, four separate lots on flat land by 
Henry E. Huntington. But Lummis insisted on a seventeen-acre site which 
he had found overlooking the Arroyo Seco, and Huntington agreed that 
this was indeed the most beautiful location available. It was Lummis’ con- 
tention that the Southwest Museum, like the city in scripture, should be set 
on a hill which could not be hidden. He wished to avoid having it over- 
shadowed by buildings on adjoining properties. Ground was broken for 
the Museum in 1912, the cornerstone was laid in 1913, and Lummis 
himself designed and supervised the construction of the caracol tower. The 
building was opened the following year with Dr. Hector Alliot as curator. 
Later, and for more than a quarter of a century of the Museum’s service 
to science, the directorship was held by the eminent Frederick Webb 
Hodge. 

Busy as he was editing his magazine, founding the Southwest Museum, 
directing the campaign of his Sequoya League to attain justice for Indians 
and Mexican-Americans, promoting the Landmarks Club to preserve the 
missions and save the redwoods, and opposing the construction of a street- 
car line along the south rim of the Grand Canyon, Lummis listened when 
he was visited in 1905 by a delegation of the Board of Directors of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. They invited him to become the city librarian, 
and again he accepted a challenge. What a stir his appointment made! He 
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had replaced a woman in a job heretofore held by women; he was not a 
trained librarian; and his personal life was not above reproach. Women’s 
clubs and numerous Puritanical citizens screamed for his scalp, but the 
Board was adamant and Lummis was unafraid. Declaring that there was 
room in a library for an author and businessman, Lummis began to con- 
vert what he called an “old ladies’ reading club” into one of the foremost li- 
braries in the United States. While the dust of contention was settling, 
Lummis tore through tradition and red tape in his customary fashion. He 
set up the first school for librarians in California, created a “senate” of 
library employees, installed the first outdoor reading room in an American 
library, and wrote lively annual reports that are instructive to this day. He 
also began collecting original source materials on Spanish America that 
today are the pride of the Los Angeles Public Library and the envy of li- 
brarians elsewhere. Upon acquiring a valuable volume, Lummis often 
would apply a branding iron to its fore-edge. Visitors would gasp when 
first they caught sight of the legend, “Los Angeles Public Library,” burned 
into the sides of a book. When they asked Lummis for an explanation he 
would reply, “A good book is worth as much as a cow.” An insight into 
Lummis’ awareness of his serious responsibilities as an administrator may 


be found in a message to his staff which appears in the Annual Report for 
1906. Here he writes: 


What We Are Here For 

We have found no millionaires; we cannot expect to compete in books and 
bindings with the richest libraries in the greatest cities, with their $5,000,000 
buildings and $5,000,000 stock. All that depends upon liberalities beyond our 
control. But we can have, and I wish you to help me make, the best library in the 
world, not only of its size but of any size, in the cheerfulness, courtesy, accuracy, 
and promptness with which every patron is given what he desires of anything 
this library has. Don’t wait for anyone to wake you up — Look for a chance to 
be helpful. We do not have to ask any rich man to give us that. It is in our own 
hands. If anyone becomes impatient with you, that is the time for you to be 
patient. If you meet discourtesy, increase your own manners. The best capital 
in the world, in any profession, is consideration. It is also the first duty of all 
who serve the public. Don’t hurry, don’t worry; and never stop growing. 


Fifty years ago the heads of the major libraries were deeply conscious 
of the dignity of their roles. They felt they were custodians of culture and 
they acted the part with heavy beard, formal clothes and formal manner. 
It was customary for them to attend an annual convention held somewhere 
in the East. When Lummis arrived at one convention wearing his emerald 
green corduroy suit, with a white drawn-work shirt which revealed his 
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vivid red Bayeta undershirt peeking through, and with a wide sash of the 
same color draped around his waist and hanging down his left side, he 
cut a curious and eye-catching figure. The perennial cigar in his weathered 
face and his broad Stetson hat were just the finishing touches to his un- 
conventional appearance. His mere presence in a room made it difficult 
for a speaker to hold the attention of the audience. If the speaker should 
prove to be dry, the uninhibited librarian from Los Angeles might take a 
drink from the flask he always carried on his hip. During a lull in one 
such convention at Asheville, North Carolina, Lummis gathered a few 
of the less pompous librarians and organized The Bibliosmiles, a festive 
group whose motto was “To Keep the Dust Off Our Top Shelves.” Each 
year thereafter these bookmen would spend a convivial evening at the 
banquet table where they enjoyed each other’s company and cemented 
lasting friendships. 

It is fortunate for Southwesterners that Mark Antony’s comment about 
Caesar applies to Lummis in reverse. The good that Lummis did lives 
after him, and the evil is buried with his bones. At times he was caustic, 
irascible, intemperate, and impolitic. He also suffered from Casanova’s dis- 
ease, and involved himself in amatory episodes with the enthusiastic co- 
Speration of many feminine admirers. A peculiar streak in his personality 
impelled him to keep a record of his infidelities in a code of Spanish words 
written in Greek characters. But his eccentricities cannot obscure his 
legacy. Visitors to Los Angeles may easily evaluate the good that lives 
after Lummis. Within less than ten minutes of the Civic Center there may 
be seen some of the important cultural assets he left. 

Closest is El Alisal, the rock home-museum that Lummis built largely 
with his own hands over a period of fifteen years and that is now a state 
monument. On view at El Alisal, named for a towering sycamore which 
once dominated the patio, are valuable ethnological and archaeological 
collections which Lummis gathered in Bolivia, Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and throughout the Southwest. Everywhere are reminders of Don Carlos. 
He not only designed the building; he also did the masonry, cement work, 
carpentry, plumbing, wiring, painting, roofing, and glazing. The windows 
of one room are fitted with some of the 10,000 photographic glass plates 
he made in the Southwest, many of which were used to illustrate his books. 
On the walls hang an array of photographs of some of the personages 
who visited El Alisal. As one moves from room to room, it is interesting 
to recall that for more than twenty-five years this building was visited by 
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more contributors to culture than any other home in California. Where 
the modern visitor stands, so stood Theodore Roosevelt, John Muir, John 
Burroughs, Ernest Thompson Seton, Will Rogers, Charles M. Russell, 
Hamlin Garland, Blasco Ibafiez, Mary Garden, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
and a host of scientists, scholars, painters, musicians, cowboys, Indian 
chiefs, and-even the Duke of Alba who invested Lummis with the symbol 
of knighthood from the King of Spain, the Order of Isabela la Catélica. 

As the visitor leaves El Alisal, he may proceed a few blocks north to 
the classic Spanish buildings which house the Southwest Museum. Crown- 
ing the brow of a hill on the west side of the Arroyo Seco, the Museum 
overlooks the Pasadena Freeway and affords vistas of the San Bernardino 
Mountains, the Civic Center, and the Pacific. At every turn within the 
Museum we are made conscious of the pervasive influence of Lummis. The 
caracol tower which he designed won for him an honorary membership 
in the Los Angeles chapter of the American Institute of Architecture. The 
tower is patterned after the masterpiece of Sir Christopher Wren in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London. Sir Christopher’s helix staircase has eighty- 
five steps and fills the tower. Lummis, of course, felt compelled to outdo 
the master; he planned a tower with a spiral staircase of 160 steps and 
exhibit rooms forty feet square around its nine-foot well. Visitors to the 
Southwest Museum will agree that the well-earned tribute paid to Sir 
Christopher at St. Paul’s is also applicable to Lummis: “If you would see 
his monument, look about you.” 

Within the Museum are found the results of fifty years of scientific col- 
lecting and study in anthropology. Exhibit rooms are devoted to artifacts 
depicting ancient and modern Indian life on the Plains, in the Southwest 
and the Northwest, and throughout Latin America. The library of more 
than 70,000 specialized volumes is the finest of its kind. It houses Lummis’ 
voluminous correspondence and his private library devoted to the South- 
west and Spanish America, as well as other collections such as that of Dr. 
Joseph A. Munk on Arizona and Frederick Webb Hodge and George 
Wharton James on Western America. It is up-to-date in the acquisition of 
recent research materials within its field. In the Museum also are thousands 
of photographic negatives of scenes Lummis shot during his travels through 
Latin America and the Southwest seventy-five years ago. Another treasure 
is the collection of more than 600 recordings of Indian and Spanish lan- 
guage folk songs which Don Carlos made before they were lost forever. He 
referred to his recording endeavors as “catching our archaeology alive.” 
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Once, while he was capturing on wax an old California song which had 
never been reduced to writing and was known completely only to the aged 
singer then facing the recording instrument, an observer queried, “Dr. 
Lummis, is that what you call Ethnology?” “No, dammit,” replied Lum- 
mis, “but in ten years it will be.” 

A visit to the Los Angeles Public Library makes one again aware of 
Lummis’ contributions. Here may be seen some of the Spanish documents 
and rare books he acquired for the regional history collection. Here also are 
some of his journals and correspondence, his sprightly-written annual re- 
ports, the books which he branded on the fore-edge, and the autograph 
collections of famous living Americans which he assembled. Other evi- 
dences of Lummis’ vision and energy are the Pala Reservation in San 
Diego County and the restored missions of San Fernando and San Juan 
Capistrano. When Don Carlos first became interested in the preservation 
of the California missions, the roof of San Fernando was on the floor. An- 
other mission was being used as a piggery. Today they are California’s 
chief tourist attraction. Lummis’ Landmarks Club replaced more than two 
acres of tile roofing on crumbling buildings and rebuilt more than a mile 
and a half of adobe walls. If it had not been for Lummis, the swallows of 
Capistrano might have nothing but a crumbling ruin to return to — and 
the revenue from tourists might be considerably reduced. 

The purpose of this paper has been to remind modern readers of a re- 
markable Southwesterner who died in 1928. It is frankly commemorative 
and has offered no critical appraisal of its multi-sided subject. Lummis was 
a very Cellini in his versatility. Because he attempted so much, and all of 
it with a personalized flourish, he was always open to criticism by his con- 
temporaries. Lummis left few neutral impressions. Those who had some 
reason to dislike him were as certain about it as those who admired him 
were positive in their affection. And so it is today. Modern students of his- 
tory and anthropology may find much to criticize in the words and deeds 
of Charles Fletcher Lummis. This student of his career has found much to 


admire. 

















LIFE IN THE ARIZONA 


TERRITORIAL PRISON, 1876-1910 


by 


PAUL G. HUBBARD 


Professor Hubbard, who received the Ph.D. degree at the University of Illinois, 
is acting chairman of the department of history at Arizona State University. 


EARLY in 1875, a dozen years after the Arizona Territory was organized, 
the Eighth Legislative Assembly passed an act establishing a territorial 
prison at Yuma. It opened in 1876 and was in operation until 1910, two 
years before statehood was achieved, at which time the last of the prisoners 
were transferred to the new penitentiary at Florence. As the years passed 
the walls crumbled and the ramshackle buildings decayed, and a visitor to 
the ruins of the old Arizona Territorial Prison a half century after its aban- 
donment views a dreary scene. 

There, down the hill toward the empty river bed of the Gila, lies the 
prison cemetery —a few rocky grave mounds accented by dilapidated 
wooden markers, long since made illegible by the wind and weather. The 
ruins of the prison itself, defaced with the crudely scratched initials of long- 
forgotten convicts and curiosity seekers, stand grimly as a reminder of the 
rough past of Arizona. Some cells are carved into the natural rock of “Pen- 
itentiary Hill,” the heavy iron gratings at their mouths still intact; others 
are in the remains of the central cell block. They are empty, the ponderous 
bars locked in place to keep the curious out. Most of the prison wall is gone 
now, but the ruins of the main gate stand yet with their great solid iron 
door. And the big northwest guard tower still looks out over the area 
where the prison yard was and where the Colorado River flows. 
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The forbidding character of the scene may cause the imaginative mid- 
twentieth century visitor to wonder what it was like to be locked in those 
murky holes without running water, heating, or cooling. The mind con- 
jures up visions of gaunt desperate men in conspicuously striped shirts and 
pants, toiling under a burning Arizona sun, breaking up endless boulders 
loosened from the stony hillside, eating thin tasteless prison fare. The vis- 
itor asks himself what it really was like. 

This article will attempt to answer that question. The writer realizes that 
a historian must be very cautious in trying to tell readers of one century 
how people in another century really felt. Attitudes toward living condi- 
tions are apt to be influenced largely by what an individual has been used 
to. The man who is accustomed to refrigerated air in home and office is 
more likely to be shocked by the absence of evidence of such comforts in 
the ruins of the prison at Yuma than the man who has never enjoyed air 
conditioning of any kind. While the prisoner at Yuma in the 1890's swel- 
tered in what the Arizonian of the 1950’s would consider unbearable heat, 
the richest man in the Territory did also; and although he might have bet- 
ter ventilation than the convict, he could not have effective artificial cool- 
ing at any price. Territorial Arizona was a rugged place at best, and a rug- 
ged prison looks a good bit less rugged in the light of the 1890’s than it 
does in the light of the 1950’s. Newspaper articles in recent years have 
emphasized the “hell-hole” aspect of the history of the Territorial Prison.’ 
While this side of the story must be told, the search for truth demands an 
examination of some other viewpoints on the prison and some specific 
facts on living conditions in that institution. 

Throughout the years of its operation, there was frequent criticism that 
Yuma was an “easy” prison. Attacks of this nature were particularly nu- 
merous in the Yuma Arizona Sentinel during the late 1890’s when a private 
concern, the State of Arizona Improvement Company, was promoting a 
large irrigation canal system near Yuma and planned to contract for cheap 
prison labor to use on the project. The Sentinel appeared to be convinced 
the scheme would solve the prison labor problem and make the place self- 
supporting, and carried stories on the ease of prison life to justify the labor 
contract. “It is well known here that the prison on the hill is more a place 
of recreation and amusement than servitude,” it editorialized. Any day in 





1 For articles of this nature see Sam Leslie, “Arizona’s Alcatraz,” Los Angeles Times 
Sunday Magazine, July 8, 1939, and San Diego Union, February 16, 1958. 
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the week one could go to the prison and see convicts lying around in the 
shade, “singing and sky-larking, reading the latest newspapers and peri- 
odicals of the day, joking and conversing with each other, and all in all 
having a grand old time ....” In the same issue the Sentinel played on the 
racial animosity in Arizona when it declared: Hundreds of Mexicans com- 
mit crimes on purpose to be incarcerated in that prison, where they get 
plenty to eat and no work.”* 

The Sentinel ostensibly had an ax to grind as a strong supporter of the 
canal scheme, but other observers who had no visible stake in maligning 
the prison left the same impression. One such was Paul Hull, who edited 
a short-lived magazine called The Arizona Graphic in 1899 and 1900. In 
an illustrated article he described in detail the happy life in the prison 
yard. The scene is almost idyllic: 

When idle he [the convict} has the freedom of prison yard during the daylight 
hours, and in the prison yard there is a little grass plat, with flowers and olean- 
der trees, and running water, and birds, and two mud turtles, and “Judie” and 
her fox terrier pups. He mingles and converses with his mates, laughs, sings, 
dances, plays the guitar, the flute, or the violin, mayhap. He smokes (cigarettes 
generally). He reads (a few of him) the books and bound magazines from the 
prison library.* 
The inmates’ favorite pastime was playing a game in which quoits, small 
disks about two inches across, were tossed at a hole in the ground. Many 
four-handed matches might be going on in the yard at one time. Hull said 
the law-breaker who committed a crime in Arizona and was confined at 
Yuma was a lucky man: 


It is possible that there is a more humane penal institution in the world but it 
is highly improbable. . . . It is a refined spirit and a dainty stomach that would 
receive any genuine punishment by confinement there, and the most of Yuma’s 
prisoners are materially better off than they are outside the walls. . .. Arizona’s 
worst criminal has more liberty and as much physical comfort as a child in the 
Illinois reform school.* 


Such accounts as these must be used critically, but they were read by 
some at face value. Clearly the idea that the Yuma penitentiary was a 
“hell-hole” was not universally held. An examination of discipline at the 





* (Yuma) Arizona Sentinel, June 6, 1896. 


* Arizona Graphic: An Illustrated Journal of Life in Arizona, Jan. 27, 1900, p. 2. 
The Graphic was a weekly published in Phoenix and ran for twenty-eight numbers: 
Sept. 16, 1899 to March 24, 1900. 


* Ibid., p. 1. 
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Territorial Prison indicated it was firm but not draconian. Corporal punish- 
ment was against regulations, and solitary confinement the standard mode 
of special punishment. Officers at Yuma spoke of using the “dark cell,” and 
such discipline included a diet of bread and water. The amount of time a 
convict spent in solitary would be determined by the gravity of the offense.’ 
Some typical “dark cell” sentences were as follows: three days for talking 
in the cell after taps, four days for refusing to perform labor tasks, six days 
for cooking in the yard against the rules, seven days for “. . . becoming in- 
toxicated on bay rum procured for tonsorial purposes,” eleven days for an 
attempted escape. A man, however, might receive many more days in soli- 
tary for attempted escape. In 1896, for instance, one John Clay was given 
twenty-eight days in solitary for trying to break out, while Francisco Gon- 
dura was shut away for twenty-one days.” In their regular reports one sees 
that the superintendents believed the “dark cell” was effective as a punitive 
device. Superintendent William M. Griffith in 1904 reported that while 
solitary did not at first glance seem severe, it generally subdued the most 
errant offender in a few days.* But superintendents’ reports are likely to be 
colored to reflect well on an administration, and the solitary problem at 
Yuma had its critics, too. 

Paul Hull observed that while discipline at the prison was somewhat 
militaristic, such things as the “lock-step,” “chain gang,” and handcuffs in 
the solitary cell were unknown at Yuma.” He described the solitary cell as 
a cage inside a cell which was carved out of the side of the hill that formed 
the south wall of the prison. It was pitch dark, but it was not always “soli- 
tary.” Several men might be in the “dark cell” at once and were free to 
move about the cell. Hull contended this made solitary bearable. In East- 
ern prisons, he pointed out, solitary was what the name implied, and the 
culprit was handcuffed to the door of the cell in a standing position for 





° Biennial Report of the Superintendent, Territorial Prison, 1904, p. 56. 


* “Proceedings of the Territorial Board of Control for the Quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1895,” in (Yuma) Arizona Sentinel, Jan. 4, 1896. 


* “Proceedings of the Territorial Board of Control for the Quarter ending March 
31, 1895,” in (Yuma) Arizona Sentinel, April 18, 1896. 


® Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1904, p. 56. 


° Arizona Graphic, Jan. 27, 1900, p. 1. Such devices were not “unknown.” Two re- 
captured escapees were made to carry a ball and chain while in solitary for a break 
made in 1890.— Territorial Report {by} F. S. Ingalls, Superintendent, December 
31, 1890, p. 19. 
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eighteen hours a day.’” This was real punishment that broke men quickly. 

Hull’s charge that solitary did not always mean a man was alone in a 
dark cell can be supported from official reports. On April 28, 1904 several 
prisoners made an unsuccessful break for freedom and were rounded up. 
According to the superintendent, “{f]ifteen of the men . . . were placed in 
solitary confinement . . .”"" There were never fifteen solitary cells at Yuma; 
those men were in solitary collectively! The threat of solitary confinement 
as a disciplinary measure can aid in curbing flagrant violations of order, 
but the most effective day-to-day deterrent to unruliness in a prison lies in 
keeping the men busy at-some form of labor. In this, the Territorial Prison 
failed more often than it succeeded. 

Territorial governors and prison superintendents were thoroughly aware 
of the problem of the need for prison labor, but only occasionally is there 
indication that it was satisfactorily solved even temporarily. If the men 
were not laboring, they must have been idle and were not contributing to 
their own support. As early as 1887 Governor Conrad M. Zulick devoted 
almost the whole of the section on the prison in his annual message to the 
legislature to the labor question. He outlined various schemes used success- 
fully in several states and urged that some system be adopted to make the 
prison somewhat self-supporting.” Four years later another governor, Na- 
than O. Murphy acting for John N. Irwin, was telling the Sixteenth Legis- 
lative Assembly nearly the same thing. Upkeep costs were too great, pris- 
oner labor had not been used with any effectiveness in the years preceding, 
and he hoped some way could be devised to give useful employment with- 
out threatening free labor.”* 

Two more legislatures met and still the governor railed. Louis C. Hughes 
in his message to the assembly in 1895 stated the prison was the Territory’s 
greatest expense. “The inmates are better clothed, fed and sheltered than 
the majority of the citizens... ,” he said, and for the most part had been 
kept in idleness. “The prison should be made a penal institution; in fact, 
the violator of law should be compelled to labor instead of being pam- 
pered in idleness.”** When Governor Benjamin J. Franklin addressed the 





*° Arizona Graphic, Jan. 27, 1900, p. 2. 

" Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1904, p. 57. 

** Journals of the Fourteenth Legislative Assembly (1887), pp. 236-37. 
*8 Journals of the Sixteenth Legislative Assembly (1891), p. 17. 

** Journals of the Eighteenth Legislatwe Assembly (1895), p. 16. 
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Nineteenth Legislative Assembly two years later, he stated that the prob- 
lem still facing the Territory after twenty years was how to employ prison 
labor.** In 1902 the prison superintendent reported that the labor situation 
seemed worse than ever. A year or two hence, he said, the institution would 
have 500 inmates, and unless work could be devised 200 of them would be 
idle." Labor for the convicts was thus a continuing problem, but through 
the years there were always some engaged in some kind of useful tasks. 

Other than routine jobs of maintenance within the prison, various work 
schemes were tried from time to time by the authorities. Inmates of the 
Arizona Territorial Prison labored on the rock pile, sometimes called the 
“rock bank,” which consisted of leveling off the hill on the south side of 
the grounds. This was heavy labor and was at times reserved for hardened 
offenders who worked under the muzzles of the guards’ weapons.'” Some- 
times, however, men not employed in the plant, workshops, hospital, or 
other departments of the prison might be assigned to the rock pile with no 
particular reference to whether they were incorrigibles or not.’* As the 
prison got into its latter days the rock pile dwindled, and in 1900 the su- 
perintendent reported that the working area was down to a piece of ground 
about 100 feet square and about fifteen feet high on the average. When 
that was gone, there would have to be new ground acquired or the rock 
pile gang would be idled. As it was, the lack of room confined the work 
to between fifty and seventy-five men who were divided into two groups so 
that any one man worked only every other day. But the “rock bank” was 
just work, and unless the prison itself used the crushed rock for building 
and repairs, no marketable product resulted.” More useful projects were 
tried with varying degrees of success. 

For a few years there was a prison farm along the river, but it never was 
economical. In 1893 the governor suggested that the Federal government 
grant the Territory land at the junction of the Gila and the Colorado for a 
prison farm. This was done. In 1895 Governor Hughes reported that con- 
victs were preparing 2400 acres for cultivation, and confidently stated that 





15 Journals of the Nineteenth Legislative Assembly (1897), p. 383. 
16 Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1902, p. 23. 
11 Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1900, p. 72. 
18 Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1904, p. 56. 
19 Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1900, p. 73. 
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This 1904 photograph of the Yuma Prison, taken from the California side of the Colorado 
River, was given to the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society by Frederick J. Dockstader, 
director of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York. 
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An unidentified guard beside the Gatling gun in the tower at the Yuma Prison. This un- 
dated photograph is in the collections of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 
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when the farm was producing it would result in a sizeable lowering of 
prison expenses.” Five years later the superintendent explained why it was 
a failure. The size of the farm was 2115 acres — somewhat less than what 
the Federal government intended to give the Territory — but only about 
one-fifth of the tillable land remained, and that was liable to be flooded by 
the Colorado to a depth of one to four feet at times. No summer crops 
could be grown because of spring flooding, and in the winter crops could 
be irrigated only by the carrying of water in buckets. In the spring of 1899 
they tried cabbage, turnips, and pumpkins only to see them washed away, 
but that autumn plantings were made with some success. Since the so- 
called “farm” was the subject of considerable newspaper controversy, Su- 
perintendent Herbert Brown requested an investigation of its value to the 
prison.” The superintendent’s report of 1902 confirmed its uselessness: 
“The prison farm is a misnomer. It is in fact no farm at all, nor can it prof- 
itably be made one at reasonable cost.” During the best season it was flooded, 
and the rest of the time was too high above water.” 

Prisoners also worked outside the walls in what was known as the 
“wood camp,” but this, too, was unprofitable. The 1900 superintendent's 
report noted that 600 cords of willow wood were cut and delivered to the 


prison, but that it was a laborious process involving cutting, boating, and 
hauling by team. Only short-term prisoners and “trusties” were used in 
this type of work, but even so “three Navajo Indians managed to escape.””* 
Two years later the wood camp was all but abandoned. The superintendent 
reported : “The loss of the Gila channel, which was destroyed by the Colo- 
rado River cutting into it, the long distance to haul the wood, the thick 
brush and the continual danger of losing men engaged in the work ren- 


dered it unprofitable.” 


A fairly profitable enterprise was conducted in the manufacturing of 
adobe bricks for use by the prison and for sale outside, but there were prob- 
lems in this endeavor also. The superintendent complained in 1900 that 
the prison had to dig all its “adobe dirt” on private property by permission, 





°° Journals of the Eighteenth Legislative Assembly (1895), p. 16. 
*! Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1900, pp. 71-72. 

*? Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1902, p. 22. 

*® Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1900, p. 72. 

** Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1902, p. 22. 
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and needed to own the river bottom to ensure an unobstructed supply of 
_ clay. Some private landowners had indeed denied the prison the privilege 
of taking soil from their lands, and if they all decided to do this it would 
“, . . deprive the prison authorities of adobes for building purposes now 
the principal prison industry.”” 

Prisoners also were usefully employed occasionally on public works. 
Yuma suffered greatly from a flood in 1891, and the Board of Prison Com- 
missioners granted the superintendent permission to use convicts to help 
rebuild the damaged levee. About twenty inmates were sent out from the 
prison every day for several months, and performed satisfactory work 
which secured the village against a recurrence of the 1891 disaster.” 

The most profitable labor performed in the prison was light manufac- 
turing of clothing and shoes for the inmates and for sale to the Territorial 
Insane Asylum at Phoenix. It was reported in 1896 that the convicts made 
all their own shoes and clothing, both for prison wear and also for outfit- 
ting discharged men. The latter garments were called “citizen suits,” and 
there were enough on hand to dress all the men discharged for a year to 
come. The prison manufactories also provided the mental hospital in Phoe- 
nix with 194 pairs of pants, seventy pairs of canvas and twenty-four pairs 
of brogan shoes. The prison authorities sold the shoes for $1.25 a pair for 
the brogans and $1 a pair for the canvas. “The saving thus effected by 
using our prison labor,” the report read, “has been considerable.”* In the 
end, however, the failure to provide steady work for the convicts at Yuma 
was an important factor in the decision of the Twenty-Fourth Legislative 
Assembly in 1907 to move the institution to Florence.” 

Perhaps the labor was light, the discipline not harsh, and the food ample 
at the Arizona Territorial Prison; but there is considerable evidence to in- 
dicate that all was not the paradise described by the critics of the “soft” 
prison. If the penitentiary was a “‘hell-hole” in any respect, it was in the 
inadequacies of the cells used by the convicts. As early as 1883 Governor 








25 Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1900, p. 70. 


26 Biennial Report of the Territorial Prison to the Governor of the Territory of 
Arizona, 1891-92, p. 5. 


2 Biennial Report of the Territorial Prison to the Governor . . . 1895-96, p. 7. 


28 A commission appointed by the Governor to investigate the advisability of mov- 
ing the penitentiary from Yuma reported on March 14, 1907, and among other 
reasons stated that adverse conditions at Yuma made a good system of labor impos- 
sible—Journals of the Twenty-Fourth Legislative Assembly (1907), p. 271. 
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Frederick A. Tritle in reporting to the legislature noted overcrowding and 
generally unsatisfactory housing of the inmates. At that time there were 
ninety-nine prisoners and the governor found “accommodations . . . en- 
tirely inadequate for proper comfort and healthful care of so great an in- 
crease as has taken place this year in the number of convicts.” He saw six 
men in cells designed for four. This, he said, meant ventilation was not 
adequate. Couple this with his observation that the sewerage system did 
not provide good drainage and endangered health, and the Yuma prison 
begins to have some of the aspects of a “hell-hole.”” 

The 1890 report of the prison physician, Dr. J. H. Taggart, further sup- 
ports this point. The roof of the main cell building leaked so badly that 
water poured in during rain storms, and some of the floors permitted water 
to seep underneath when flushed in cleaning. He, too, must have been im- 
pressed with the stench of the place because he remarked that there was 
“... no sufficient system of trapping to prevent the return of sewer gas 
through all openings into the sewer.” As Governor Tritle had seven years 
before, Dr. Taggart felt the ventilation was inadequate and said that in 
summer “... the heat in the cells becomes oppressive at night and the 
air impure... .” Evidently winter was cold in the unheated cells, because 
the physician recommended the inmates be furnished warm underwear 
during that season.”° 

It is quite bad enough not to have enough room and to stifle in airless 
heat, but when insects are sharing the quarters the situation borders on the 
intolerable. The prison harbored bedbugs. These pests were unconquer- 
able, according to the report of the superintendent in 1900. The only so- 
lution he could recommend was to get rid of all the wooden bunk beds 
and replace them with iron. Repeated whitewashing of the cells and scald- 
ings of the bedsteads proved futile. The previous summer had seen the bed- 
bug problem at its height, the report read, and the insects had proven an 
insufferable nuisance.” Steps were taken to implement the superintendent’s 
recommendation, and by 1902 the wooden bunks were removed and iron 
ones brought in. The bedbug menace was then under control. 

Another big improvement was reported in 1902: the cell ventilation 





?° Journals of the Twelfth Legislative Assembly (1893), p. 38. 
*° Territorial Prison Report, 1890, p. 24. 

*! Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1900, p. 71. 

*? Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1902, p. 20. 
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was reinforced. The new air circulation system consisted of a sixty-inch 

“Buffalo blower,” a three-inch electric motor, and all pipes necessary. The 

main duct extended the full length of the cell block corridor and was con- 

nected with each cell by smaller ducts. The superintendent declared it“... 

ample for all present and future purposes, and gives full and complete sat- 
isfaction.”** 

When the new cell block was built in 1904, it was claimed that it was 
designed so as to give all the light and ventilation necessary. But over- 
crowding at Yuma, like the labor problem, never was conquered. The su- 
perintendent of the prison reported in 1904 that because of shortage of 
cells “. .. many of the most trusty prisoners are compelled to sleep on cots 
in the yard.”** When in 1907 the legislature decided to move the prison 
from Yuma, the lack of room for expansion together with the general in- 

| adequacy of the cells and buildings were given as reasons for the deci- 
sion.”*° 
Overcrowding in the cells was a threat to sanitary standards, and hos- 
pital facilities for the greater part of the history of the prison were primi- 
tive. Yet the health of the inmates was generally good. During the first 
fifteen years of the prison’s life there was no special building, or even 
room, set aside as a hospital. The sick were merely kept in one of the cor- 
ridors running through the main cell block.** These conditions were de- 
scribed by Governor Tritle as “sadly defective and inadequate,” and he 
gave strong endorsement to the commissioners’ recommendation that the 
legislature provide funds for a separate ward, dispensary, and living quar- 
ters for the resident physician. On the whole, Tritle reported to the legis- 
lature in 1885, Yuma had definite sanitary advantages as a site for the 
prison provided the facilities were adequate inside the prison.” | 
Improvements, however, were slow to come, and it was not until 1882 
that separate quarters were established for the infirmary. The new hospital 
was a chamber dug out of the hill which formed the south wall of the 
prison. The authorities were sure that the hospital could “cope successfully 





38 Ibid. 
54 Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1904, p. 53. 

55 Journals of the Twenty-Fourth Legislative Assembly (1907), p. 271. 

3° Biennial Report of the Territorial Prison to the Governor... 1891-92, p. 5. 
57 Journals of the Thirteenth Legislative Assembly (1885), p. 141. 
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with any ordinary diseases.” The dispensary was at the same time said to 
be completely stocked with modern medicines and appliances.** Dr. P. G. 
Cotter, acting physician at the time the new quarters were opened, was gen- 
erous in his praise of the new facilities, saying they were “. . . so far su- 
perior to those formerly used that there can be no comparison between 
them.”*° All this praise was lavished on a room carved out of a hillside! 

During the last few years of the Yuma penitentiary, there was an in- 
firmary of which the authorities could justly be proud. In 1902 work was 
completed on a new hospitai built over the “west division” of the main cell 
house. This addition was constructed of adobe and was surrounded on three 
sides by a porch eight feet wide. It was completely screened to keep out in- 
sects and was divided into two wards, one of which was for the isolation 
of tuberculosis patients and the other for general cases.“* Built as it was on 
top of the cell block, the hospital must have been the coolest and best- 
ventilated spot in the institution. Prison physicians were greatly pleased 
with the improved quarters if their official reports are to be believed. 

After two years of use, the new infirmary was described by the physician 
in 1904 as being “. . . an institution of which I can not speak too highly 
....” It was his opinion that the “uniform success” with which he had 
treated serious diseases in the preceding two years could be “. . . attributed 
in a great measure to the facilities accorded by this excellent institution.” 
The beds, he said, were neat and comfortable and sufficient in number, 
while the supply of drugs and surgical instruments was completely ade- 
quate. All in all, he reported, “The sanitary condition maintained in the 
hospital is not excelled by that in any similar institution of my acquaint- 


ance.””** 


The problem of maintaining the inmates’ health was complicated by 
various factors which were beyond the physicians’ control. For instance, for 
many years the water at the prison must have been foul. In the 1904 report 
of the prison superintendent it is stated that a 14,000-gallon auxiliary 
water tank had been built. “Previous to the construction of this auxiliary 
tank,” he said, “the water was always in a muddy condition, and almost un- 
fit for drinking or cooking purposes, as well as causing unnecessary wear 





** Biennial Report of the Territorial Prison to the Governor . .. 1891-92, pp. 5-6. 
*° Ibid., p. 93. 

*° Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1902, p. 19. 

*' Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1904, p. 78. 
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on the engine and boilers of the lighting plant.” With two tanks used al- 
ternately, the water was much clearer.** 

Another factor which added to the burden of the prison officials was 
that many prisoners came to the prison in bad health. The superintendent, 
reporting in 1900, explained that while the inmates’ health was generally 
good, it “... would have been even better but for the condition of numer- 
ous convicts on their arrival here, more or less of whom require immediate 
medical attention.” Then, as later, Arizona was looked upon as a good 
place for tuberculosis sufferers, and the Federal government sometimes 
transferred serious cases to Yuma. Prison medical reports, for example, 
show that one of the men who died in 1899 was a Federal prisoner who 
was transferred to Yuma from Fort Leavenworth and was virtually dead 
on arrival. He died three days later, and thus became a Yuma statistic. Out 
of seven deaths from January 1, 1899 to June 30, 1900, three were from 
consumption.** A later report stated that most deaths within the walls were 
caused by tuberculosis contracted before arrival. 

Life in a prison cannot be all drudgery and contemplation of the con- 
victs’ sins; there should be some form of constructive leisure. In the Ari- 
zona Territorial Prison there is small evidence that group sports were ever 
promoted by the authorities, that travelling players ever brought drama 
inside the walls, or that a lecturer ever appeared there — and, of course, 
the prison antedated the motion pictures. Culture, if it came to the convict 
at all, would have to reach him through the printed page, and from its 
earliest days the prison sought to provide things for the inmates to read. 

As early as January, 1877, a few months after the prison was opened, 
the Yuma paper carried an appeal for books, newspapers, old magazines, 
or any other kind of reading matter for the prison on the hill.*° Several 
years later Governor Tritle harangued the legislature to appropriate $500 
for the support of a prison library. Since the inmates had so much leisure, 
he contended, they well could be occupied in learning something worth- 
while. The governor explained to the lawmakers that in a humanitarian 
age the aim of penology was the moral reformation of the criminal, and 
that instructive literature was one of the keys to saving the lawbreaker for 





*2 Tbid., p. 50. 

*8 Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1900, pp. 63,64. 
** Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1904, p. 54. 

*° (Yuma) Arizona Sentinel, Jan. 13, 1877. 
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society.“° Money to buy books for convicts, however, was likely to be near 
the bottom of the priority list of the legislature, and what passed for the 
prison library grew slowly. 

Superintendent Ingalls in the first complete prison report in 1890 de- 
scribed the library, and he, too, suggested that there should be a yearly 
appropriation for books. He estimated the number of volumes at 1,500 but 
complained that too many of them were merely school texts. What was 
needed were more miscellaneous works — biography, travel books, and 
“high class novels.” Since public money was slow in coming for library ex- 
penditures, Ingalls reported he had renewed the practice of charging vis- 
itors to the prison twenty-five cents and putting the proceeds into a library 
fund, which at that time stood at $33.65." Soon after this report, work 
began on the excavation of new library quarters. In the hill which made 
up the south wall of the prison, a new room was dug out which would 
serve as a chapel, schoolroom, and library. The room being used was too 
small to accommodate readers and was barely adequate to contain the 
books on hand.** By 1900 the library was being referred to as a “credit to 
the institution,” and a librarian was making a monthly report of the ac- 
quisitions and the materials charged out. 

Prison reports throw some light on the nature of the holdings of the 
bookroom. A donor had presented the prison with a set of thirty-nine vol- 
umes of the Works of the historian Hubert Howe Bancroft, and the library 
subscribed to an imposing list of magazines which included virtually all 
the high grade periodicals of the day. Bound works on hand numbered 
1,934 while unbound magazines totaled 1,390. In an average month read- 
ers checked out 412 magazines, 162 weekly illustrated papers, forty-one 
territorial newspapers, and thirteen books. Substantial works, such as Ban- 
croft and Harper's Encyclopedia of United States History, understandably 
had small appeal beside short popular articles in such magazines as Ar- 
gosy, Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Judge, and Puck.*® Thus the library brought 
a degree of enlightenment inside the penitentiary walls. 

Some formal schooling also was available. A prison school was started 
in 1900 for the benefit of the convicts who were inclined to take advantage 





*° Journals of the Twelfth Legislative Assembly (1883), pp. 38-39. 

*? Territorial Prison Repori, 1890, pp. 5-6. 

*® Biennial Report of the Territorial Prison to the Governor ... 1891-92, pp. 7-8. 
*® Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1900, pp. 64-65. 
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of it. After it had run for two years, it was reported that there were sixty- 
nine inmates enrolled who were receiving instruction in the Spanish, Ger- 
man, and English languages, arithmetic, music, grammar, writing, spelling, 
and composition. The term ran 224 days a year for seven hours a day. Of 
the enrollment forty-seven pupils were Mexican, and the most popular 
subject was the English language. “Good and satisfactory progress,” the 
superintendent reported in 1902, “has been made in all branches.” At 
the time of this report, there were no prisoners who listed their occupation 
as “teacher,” and there is no indication that instructors were hired from 
the outside. The classes, then, must mave been directed by volunteer ama- 
teurs among the inmates. Two years later the school was still functioning 
but had increased in enrollment by only one student.” 

The moral and religious uplift of the prisoners was supported through 
regular religious services within the walls and by the devotion of Yuma’s 
clergy. Every Sunday convicts who desired to do so could attend religious 
services which “.. . though their effect may not be immediately apparent, 
exert, nevertheless, a somewhat beneficial influence.” The 1895-96 re- 
port of the prison commended Father Gheldof and the Reverend Dr. Belk- 
nap of Yuma for their frequent visits to the penitentiary, the good effect of 
which could not be overestimated. The prisoners seemed to the warden 
greatly to appreciate the efforts of these gentlemen of the cloth.” 

These, then, are some aspects of life in the Arizona Territorial Prison 
at Yuma. Much can be learned from such an examination of the docu- 
ments, but only so much. One cannot really imagine what it is to be a 
prisoner without actually being a prisoner. Thus, while a study of physical 
conditions and discipline in a prison is revealing, it can go only so far in 
showing what the prison was to each convict. In the end, whether the 
Yuma prison was a “hell-hole” or a country club on the Colorado could 
be answered only by each individual prisoner for himself. 





5° Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1902, p. 22. 
5 Biennial Report of Superintendent, 1904, p. 58. 
52 Biennial Report of the Territorial Prison to the Governor .. . 1891-92, p. 8. 


5 Biennial Report of the Territorial Prison to the Governor .. . 1895-96, p. 4. 

















AGRICULTURE IN THE WEST 


AS A FIELD OF HISTORICAL STUDY 


by 
LOUIS BERNARD SCHMIDT 


Dr. Schmidt, professor emeritus of history at lowa State University of Science and 
Technology, now lives in Tucson. For some he was a member of the editorial 
board of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, and in 1933-34 he served as 
president of the Agricultural History Society. He has written much on the history 
of American agriculture, a field of study which he pioneered.* 


LESS THAN a century ago in the United States, the “study” of history 
was not a study at all. History wes merely a dramatic true story, a narrative 
of past events with its chief purpose to interest and amuse rather than to 
instruct and to contribute to a well-considered body of scientific knowl- 
edge. But the antiquarian approach to history has been fundamentally 
altered during the last seventy-five years by the application of the scientific 
method to the investigation of the past. Modern students are familiar with 
the pioneering efforts in historical methology that brought distinction to 





*In 1915 Professor Schmidt presented a paper entitled “The Economic History of American 
Agriculture as a Field of Seudy” at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
This paper was published in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 3 (1916), pp. 39- 
49. A revised adapted version entitled “An Unworked Field of Mississippi Valley Histo: 
was read at the 1922 meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and printed in 
the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, v. 21 (1923), pp. 94-111. In 1939 his P ichnitive 
article, “The History of American Agriculture as a Field of Research,” was "gp std 
report to the iP Cdo) and deans of Iowa State College. This article appeared in al 
History, v. 1 ngs, pp. 117-26. Three of Professor Schmidt's better known special studies 
are “The I f Wheat and Cotton on Anglo-American Relations during the Civil 
War,” lowa my 2so~ a a History and Politics, v. 16 peary hig 400-39; “The Westward 
Movement of the Wheat Growing Industry in the United States,” sbid., v. 18 (1920), pp. 
396-412; and “The Agricultural Revolution in the Prairies and ‘on Great Plains of the United 
States,” Agricultural History, v. 8 (1934), pp. 169-95. This last paper was Professor Schmidt's 
presidential address to the Agricultural History Society. 
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such universities as Johns Hopkins, Harvard, and Columbia in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. At these and other institutions history 
emerged as a critical discipline in which scholars were trained to search 
beneath the surface of events and seek to understand the life of man in its 
multiple aspects. Where once only the political, military, and religious 
phases of the past were regarded as worthy of attention, economic and so- 
cial factors now were added to the historical equation. The scientific spirit 
was making new demands upon the past. It wanted to know a thousand 
things about which annalists in former times had not been curious. 

About the turn of the century, increasing awareness of economic factors 
was the most powerful trend in the historical profession. As the “economic 
interpretation” won recognition among students of American history, the 
need became clear for deeper and more specialized investigations. It was 
apparent that close scrutiny would have to be given to such particular sub- 
jects as the history of banking in the United States, the history of American 
currency, the history of the tariff, the history of labor, and the history of 
industrial enterprise. But the most obvious of the special divisions of eco- 
nomic history, at least for the study of the American experience, was none 
of these. It was the history of agriculture. Frederick Jackson Turner im- 
plied this in his presidential message to the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1910. Turner’s words were these: “If, for example, we study the 
maps showing the transition of the wheat belt from the East to the West 
... we shall see how [it} affected not only land values, railroad building, 
the movement of population, and the supply of cheap food, but also how 
the regions once devoted to single cropping of wheat were forced to turn 
to varied and intensive agriculture and diversified industry — and we shall 
see also how these transformations affected party politics and even the 
ideals of the Americans of the regions thus changed.” The time had come 
to define the history of American agriculture as a field of research. 

As it was first approached fifty years ago, the subject of American agri- 
culture presented a truly inviting opportunity for historical study. The sub- 
ject was seen to include much more than a mere account of progress in 
agricultural techniques. It called for a consideration of all the facts, forces, 
and conditions which have entered into the development of agriculture in 
America from the seventeenth to the twentieth centuries. It came to in- 
clude such topics as physiography in its multiple aspects, Indian economy, 
migration of settlers, disposal of public lands, systems of tenure and ten- 
ancy, and diversification of crops and livestock. It included further a study 
of the introduction and popularization of farm machinery, transportation 
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and the growth of markets, and the establishment of agencies for the pro- 
motion of scientific knowledge relating to agriculture. And, finally, it en- 
compassed a study of the relation of agriculture to other industries — to 
flour milling and meat packing, for example — and it dealt with the prob- 
lems which engaged rural Americans in the different periods. Prime among 
these were the tariff, currency, banking and credit, taxation, and the rela- 
tion of the agriculturalist to territorial, state, and national politics. Thus 
interpreted, the history of agriculture was seen to be closely interwoven 
with other phases of the American past. It could be regarded as an impor- 
tant constituent part of the history of the entire people. To define the sub- 
ject in this way, therefore, was to outline a large new area in the study of 
American national development. 

The University of Wisconsin may properly be called the birthplace of 
American agricultural history. Here, about the turn of the century, Profes- 
sors Turner in history and Richard T. Ely in economics were suggesting 
that attention should be given to social and economic aspects of the de- 
velopment of agriculture in the United States. Responding to this stimulus, 
professional historians in the Midwest began to consider the establishment 
of specific work in agricultural history. The first formal course in the sub- 
ject was offered at Iowa State College in 1914, and the next year a panel 
on agricultural history was included for the first time in the annual pro- 
gram of the American Historical Association. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began to take interest, and in 1919 a group of enthusi- 
astic specialists organized the Agricultural History Society. The American 
Historical Association gave formal recognition to the field in 1920 by des- 
ignating space in its Annual Report for the publication of documents and 
articles in agricultural history. In 1925 the Carnegie Institution published 
the first large work in the field, History of Agriculture in the Northern 
United States, 1620-1860 by P. W. Bidwell and J. I. Falconer, and L. C. 
Gray’s two-volume History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 
1860 followed in 1933. 

In 1927 the Agricultural History Society launched its quarterly, and to 
date more than 600 articles have appeared in Agricultural History. Many 
articles likewise have appeared in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
the major journal of American history, and in the historical quarterlies of 
many states. Two general accounts — Joseph Schafer’s Social History of 
American Agriculture (1936) and Everett E. Edwards’ “American Agri- 
culture: the First 300 Years,” published in the Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1940 — have set the principal developments in 
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perspective; and Fred A. Shannon has offered a searching analysis of one 
very important period in The Farmer’s Last Frontier: Agriculture, 1860- 
1897 (1945). In addition to several outstanding biographies such as Wil- 
liam T. Hutchinson’s Cyrus Hall McCormick, there have been a number 
of significant monographs on special subjects and a few on particular 
geographical areas. It should be understood, then, that there has been 
lively interest and much solid accomplishment in American agricultural 
history since its inception as a field of study two generations ago. 

Significant work remains to be done, however, and particularly is this 
so in the agricultural history of the West. What Bidwell and Falconer did 
for the Old North and what Gray did for the Ante-Bellum South, for in- 
stance, has not been done for the West. There has been no attempt at a 
comprehensive history of Western American agriculture. Professor Shan- 
non’s careful treatment of the four decades after 1860 contains much that 
is distinctly Western, but no historian has undertaken a broad regional 
study. The need for such a book constitutes a paramount challenge in both 
research and interpretation. Equally conspicuous is the need for specialized 
studies within the geographical framework of the West. Of the thirteen 
states which have had books devoted to the history of their agriculture, 
only two — California and Colorado — are Western. While it is not sur- 
prising that the newer Western states have received little direct attention 
from agricultural historians, it is rather remarkable that certain very im- 
portant counties and river valleys have been totally ignored. Of the oppor- 
tunities that exist today for further work in American agricultural history, 
perhaps the richest are to be found in the seventeen arid or semi-arid states 
that comprise Western America. The purpose of this paper is to point to 
these opportunities. It will be useful, therefore, first to review briefly some 
reasons which uphold the importance of the study of agricultural history, 
and then to consider a few approaches to the historical investigation of 
agriculture in the West. 

A fundamental reason for the study of American agricultural history is 
the plain fact that until recent years the United States was predominantly 
a rural nation. “We are founded as a nation of farmers,’ Theodore Roose- 
velt declared fifty years ago, “and in spite of the great growth of our in- 
dustrial life, it still remains true that our whole system rests upon the 
farm.” Viewed in one way, the history of the United States from its begin- 
nings has been in very large measure the story of rural people conquering 
the soil and developing from primitive self-sufficiency into a capitalistic 
and complex society. The Census of 1910 showed that 54.2 per cent of the 
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entire population was still rural, and that 33.2 per cent of the gainfully 
employed were actively engaged in farming, stock raising, and forestry — 
a larger percentage in agricultural pursuits than in any other occupation. 
The Census of 1920 was the first to show that the greater part of the na- 
tional population no longer lived in rural communities, and also the first 
to show that agriculture no longer could claim the largest percentage of 
workers. The United States grew to maturity in an agricultural setting. 

Linked to this basic reason are others which will be apparent to every 
student of the American past. To a large extent, American political devel- 
opments have proceeded from problems evolving in a rapidly expanding 
agricultural empire. It was the demand of farmers, for example, that led 
to the opening of the Mississippi and ultimately to the acquisition of the 
Louisiana Territory in 1803. It was European interference with the Amer- 
ican agricultural export trade that led directly to the War of 1812. It was 
the difference in agricultural systems that created the climate of conflict 
between North and South. And, while it is generally conceded that cotton 
was the economic weapon with which the South hoped to secure British 
aid, it is no less significant that England’s imperative need of Northern 
wheat operated effectively to keep the British government officially neutral 
throughout the Civil War. The revolution in agriculture during the last 
half of the nineteenth century gave rise to new political groups which grew 
to national size, finally absorbing one major party and challenging the 
other in the dramatic presidential contest of 1896. Agrarian demands con- 
tributed to the enactment of such important legislation as the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890, and the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913. The role of the agricultural lobby in subse- 
quent Congresses need not be detailed here. These illustrations are suffi- 
cient to portray the fact that a proper interpretation of American politics 
since George Washington’s time is dependent in no slight degree on the 
study of agricultural history. 

It will be readily agreed that where the whole nation once was essen- 
tially rural, the West continues to be. The rise of a number of great cities 
on the Pacific slope, in Texas, and elsewhere throughout the West does not 
alter the fact that the Western United States is still predominantly rural. 
It is still an agricultural domain in its basic definition. This reason, added 
to the fact that less scholarly attention has been paid to Western agricul- 
ture than might be expected, should be enough to attract the talents of 
many competent historians in years to come. In the hope that they may 
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serve to stimulate the curiosity of historical scholars, ten possible ap- 
proaches to the history of Western agriculture are suggested in the follow- 


ing pages. 
abe 


l. PUBLIC LANDS 

The first question of the agricultural history of any region is the relation 
of the settler to the land. According to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States for 1958, there remains unappropriated and unreserved only 169,- 
150,000 acres of public land in the United States — and most of this is not 
suitable for agricultural purposes. The disposal of the public domain from 
1785 to the Civil War has been detailed consecutively and well in studies 
by Payson J. Treat, Raynor G. Wellington, and George M. Stephenson — 
and there have been some searching articles on the Homestead Act of 
1862, the most important settlement law in American history. But the 
problem of public lands in the West postdates the Civil War and continues 
even to the present time. Room remains for more research into the effects 
of such typically “Western” legislation as the Timber Culture Act, the 
Desert Land Act, the Timber and Stone Act, and the Carey Act, the Recla- 
mation Act, and the Taylor Grazing Act. The policies pursued by the vari- 
ous states in the disposition of lands granted to them by the Federal gov- 
ernment may also be studied with profit. The relationship of the trans- 
continental railroads to the public domain has been discussed in many 
places, but the subject is far from closed. Very little has been written of 
the operations of certain land offices that were active for long periods, and 
likewise little is known of the speculative activities of certain famous land 
companies. In undertaking studies of this kind, it should be kept in mind 
that the closing of the public domain was linked fundamentally with the 
agricultural revolution that followed the Civil War. Basic to the whole 
subject is the vital question of how to reconcile private exploitation with 
the public interest. 


2. TENURE & CREDIT 
Since the establishment of the Republic and continuing to this day, the 
ideal form of agricultural activity in the United States has beeri the family- 
sized farm. It has been regarded as the cornerstone of American democracy, 
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the tangible expression of a national philosophy. In recent years, however, 
technology and other factors have reduced the number of family-sized 
farms. From a peak of 6,448,000 family-operated farms in 1920, the num- 
ber declined to 4,782,000 by 1954. Assimilation of smaller farms into 
larger holdings, and the development of chain and corporate farming, has 
accompanied the development of large-scale production. This has been the 
national trend. It will occur immediately to the student of American agri- 
cultural history that the experience of the West has been in accord with 
this trend. In the Western states there has been an overall increase in the 
number of independent proprietorships. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been a dismemberment of the million-acre cattle ranches — few 
remain of the many that were operating at the turn of the century —a fine 
study, or several of them, could evolve from a consideration of the West in 
its relationship to the old ideal of the family-sized farm. 

Connected with any consideration of land systems and tenures is the 
question of agricultural credit. Viewed at large, the question has received 
scant attention. Allan G. Bogue’s Money at Interest: The Farm Mortgage 
on the Middle Border (1955) is an example of what can be done. In 
1916 Congress finally responded to agrarian demands for relief from short- 


term loans and high rates of interest by passing the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. This law marked the beginning of a comprehensive program of agri- 
cultural legislation which provided eventually for establishment of such 
credit institutions as the Farm Loan Board, the Community Credit Cor- 
poration, the Farm Mortgage Corporation, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and the Farmers’ Home Administration. The role of these agencies 
in the development of particular Western communities needs to be studied. 


3. INDUSTRIES 

The evolution of specific agricultural industries in the Western states 
constitutes another approach, and one that is most promising because so 
few of the many industries have been studied intensively. The range cattle 
industry was a no-man’s land for historians until the publications of Ernest 
S. Osgood, Edward Everett Dale, and Louis Pelzer — and, valuable as their 
studies have proved, much remains to be said about the open range in the 
way of synthesis and fresh interpretation. The history of modern cattle 
ranching, on the other hand, awaits its first serious researcher; all that has 
been done to date is centered in accounts of particular operations such as 
that by Tom Lea in the second volume of his King Ranch (1957). The 
improvement of breeds in beef cattle has been touched lightly by several 
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historical writers; but the full story and the significance of the develop- 
ment of the Angus, Hereford, Shorthorn, Brahma, and Santa Gertrudis 
throughout the West could make some excellent studies. In certain parts 
of the West the sheep industry has been basic to the economy, and yet only 
the books of Arthur Gilfallen and Edward N. Wentworth have dealt at 
length with the subject. 

Contrary to popular belief, stock raising is not the only agricultural en- 
terprise of importance in Western America. The role of the grain crops in 
westward extension, and especially the leading role of wheat, date back to 
the decade preceding the Civil War. As Professor Turner pointed out in 
1910, the westward movement of wheat had profound significance. It 
needs further study. Attention should be given also to the dairy industry, 
to sugar beet and potato growing, and to the orchard industry. Each of 
these has played a part, important if not spectacular, in the Western drama. 
Most interesting of recent developments has been the extension of the cot- 
ton belt from the South to the Southwest, and the introduction of the 
Egyptian or long-staple variety. While a great deal of research has been 
done on the older cotton industry of the South, the spread of the cotton 
belt across the entire Southwest has opened unlimited opportunities for 
new investigation. 


4. TRANSPORTATION 

The study of transportation commands a primary place in the agricul- 
tural history of the West. The principal avenues of internal trade before 
1860 were the interior waterways of the United States. Of these, the Mis- 
sissippi and its Western tributaries played a part until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. More important after the Civil War, however, were 
the several transcontinental railroads which received grants of land from 
the Federal government amounting to 180,000,000 acres. A great mass of 
literature has been devoted to the building of the “belts of steel,” but more 
can be done and should be done on the role of the railroads in the agricul- 
tural development of Western America. The topic has many facets which 
are inherently controversial, but there are some areas which may yield 
more light than heat. The introduction of the refrigerator car and the de- 
velopment of terminal facilities are two examples. The rise of motor trans- 
portation for agricultural produce is a post-World War development which 


has had tremendous impact on the West. It needs the hand of a careful 
scholar. 
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5. MARKETS 

The development of transportation after the Civil War made possible 
a territorial division of labor which enabled each great section of the 
United States to devote itself more exclusively to the production of those 
commodities for which it was best adapted: the East to manufacturing, the 
South to the culture of cotton and tobacco, and the West to the growing of 
grain and the raising of livestock. Grain became the most important item 
in internal trade. Production was centered in the North Central States, the 
leading central markets in 1860 being Chicago, Milwaukee, and Toledo 
on the Great Lakes, Cincinnati and Louisville on the Ohio River, and St. 
Louis on the Mississippi. As wheat spread westward, other central markets 
sprung up on the Plains. The emergence of these new markets should be 
studied for the significance they had in the relation to the Chicago grain 
pit. The same is true of livestock. The emergence of the great beef markets 
at Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Independence, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
and Fort Worth should be seen in the full light of their connection with 
the Union yards at Chicago. A study of the network of cattle markets 
should not exclude those that developed for the export trade, such as New 
Orleans and the Pacific ports. Indeed, the role of Los Angeles as a cattle 
market goes far back into the Spanish period — and the City of the Angels 
has become a principal market in recent years. Similar studies may be made 
of the market networks for sheep, dairy products, and fruit. Eighty years 
ago the principal wool market in the United States was Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Certain smaller California towns at one time could claim the same 
distinction in the fruit trade. The rise and fall of such markets is an im- 
portant aspect of the economic history of the West. 


6. ORGANIZATIONS 

The transformation of agriculture from a self-sufficing occupation to a 
business enterprise in the decades following the Civil War created complex 
problems of production, distribution, and exchange with which agrarians 
individually were unable to deal. As these problems became more acute, 
organizations formed on the local, state, and national level. They were de- . 
signed either to serve a wide variety of interests and thus to improve the 
position of agriculture generally in the national economy — the National 
Grange, the Farmers Union, and the American Farm Bureau Federation 
—or to serve the interests of particular groups such as beef producers, 
wool growers, or fruit growers. In addition, there were political “third 
parties” such as the Populists and Farmer-Labor Party. Much has been 
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written on the political aspects of the agrarian crusade at the national 
level. But the role of the general farm organizations in the Western states 
may profitably be studied, and the same certainly can be said of the special- 
interest groups at both the state and national levels. A particular example 
would be an analytical study of any of several very powerful cattlemen’s 
associations. A generation ago Professor Pelzer made a pioneering ap- 
praisal of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association in its heyday, but simi- 
lar efforts have been few. 


7. LABOR & TECHNOLOGY 

The social history of the rural West is a subject that has received but 
slight attention except in antiquarian and anecdotal accounts. At its heart 
the social history of Western agriculture is the history of labor. It implies 
a study of immigrant and alien groups — Germans, Irish, Scandinavians, 
and Mexicans — in their various customs, attitudes, and aptitudes. Everett 
Dick’s Sod-House Frontier, 1854—1890 (1937) is one of the rare exam- 
ples of good work in this line; so is Paul S. Taylor’s treatment of the “bra- 
cero” problem in his Nueces County, Texas: An American-Mexican Fron- 
tier (1934). This kind of historical research amounts almost to a socio- 
economic case study, and not every historian will be competent to under- 
take it. Those who can should do so, for much remains to be done. 

The history of agricultural technology is another thing altogether, but 
in its broader sense it is fundamentally related to labor. And in this rela- 
tionship the agricultural historian should approach such topics as the intro- 
duction of barbed wire and the development of steam power. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the agricultural laborer learned the uses 
of planting, tilling, cultivating, and harvesting implements. By 1915 some 
25,000 tractors were in use, and the multiple-purpose machine made its 
appearance in 1924. By 1930 the number of tractors on American farms 
had reached almost a million; twenty years later the figure was 3,394,000. 
In this technological revolution the work of the agricultural laborer was 
altered, and his whole life was altered. It is this change that requires de- 
tailed study and analysis by the agricultural historian. The growth of the 
farm implement companies — International Harvester, Allis-Chalmers, 
John Deere, Hart-Parr and the others — must be understood also, but the 
chronicles of each company might best be left to the specialist in entrepre- 
neurial history. It is the profound effect of technology on rural society that 
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should be emphasized by the student of agricultural history. Much of it is 
evident in the West. 


8. EDUCATION 

Under this heading comes a variety of topics that should be considered 
fully in their Western setting. They include such agencies as the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the departments of agriculture in the 
different states, agricultural colleges with their experiment stations and 
extension services, vocational agriculture in the high schools, the 4-H 
clubs, the Future Farmers of America, and the Master Farmer movement. 
The role of the state and county fairs should be noted, and the same may 
be said of chautauquas and encampments. Agricultural newspapers and 
journals, and the publications of the railroads, farm implement companies, 
and other interested firms have played a basic part in the dissemination of 
scientific knowledge relating to agriculture. These agencies have all been 
potent factors in the promotion of such knowledge, but we are still without 
satisfactory treatments of their role in the West. The effect of certain legis- 
lation on the Western states and territories would offer another approach : 
the Morrill Land-Grant College Act of 1862, the Hatch Agricultural 
Experiment Station Act of 1887, the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension 
Act of 1914, and the Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 


9. STATES & COUNTIES 

The seventeen Western states and many of their counties present excel- 
lent opportunities for comprehensive studies on a limited geographical 
basis. As has been noted earlier, only Colorado and California have so far 
been studied — and the treatment of neither has been exhaustive. Exam- 
ples of state agricultural histories which may be used profitably as guides 
would include Joseph Schafer’s History of Agriculture in Wisconsin 
(1922), Ulysses P. Hedrick’s History of Agriculture in the State of New 
York (1933), Earle D. Ross’ Iowa Agriculture: An Historical Survey 
(1951), and S. W. Fletcher’s two-volume Pennsylvania Agriculture and 
County Life (1950-55), which covers three centuries and constitutes the 
largest state agricultural history yet undertaken. A classic example of a 
county study is Benjamin H. Hibbard’s History of Agriculture in Dane 
County, Wisconsin. In addition to state and county surveys, attention 
should be given to the comprehensive agricultural history of certain river 
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and mountain valleys in the West as well as to certain areas that have 
emerged because of extensive irrigation. 





10. PERSONALITIES 

The history of American agriculture is rich in personalities — reference 
need only be made to George Washington — but perhaps nowhere are in- 
dividual achievements so interesting and numerous as in the West. A few 
representative names will suffice to make the point: Joseph P. Glidden in 
barbed wire, Oliver Hudson Kelly in the organization of the National 
Grange, John S. Wright as editor of the Prairie Farmer, Curtis F. Marbut [ 
in the study of soil conservation, and Theobald Smith in the control of : 
cattle tick fever. These are figures of national influence, but each Western | 
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state has had its scientists and practical agriculturalists playing significant 
roles. The state of Arizona furnishes ample illustration. Arizona has had 
Colin Campbell in the improvement of purebred sheep, Fred Tate in the 
production of high-yielding wheat and barley, Lafayette Timmons Malone 
in the production of high-yielding cotton of the long-staple type, Dale 
Bunstead in the development of quality dates and citrus fruits, and so many 
developers of purebred beef cattle that it would be hardly possible to name 
them here. Biographical essays and even some full biographies of leaders 
in Western agriculture would be welcome. Perhaps the historians of Texas 
have been more active in this regard than others. The first volume of Tom 
Lea’s King Ranch is a biography of Captain Richard King, and a particu- 
larly good example is J. Evetts Haley’s Charles Goodnight (1936). 


ab 


The history of American agriculture as it has evolved in the West is 
a challenging field of study. The approaches suggested here are tentative 
and fragmentary, but it is hoped that they may open vistas for research by 
agricultural historians of the 1960's. After all is said, it should be empha- 
sized again that agricultural history is not to be viewed in a narrow of 
technical sense but rather as a constituent part of the broad history of the 
American people. To define the subject in this way is to relate it to the 
economic growth of the United States and thus to stress an important point 
of view in the study of American history. ; 
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THE SKIRMISH AT MESILLA 


by 
MARTIN HARDWICK HALL 


The author is an assistant professor of history at McNeese State College, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. 


ON JULY 25, 1861, a small force of Confederates repulsed a Union - 
| __ assault on the New Mexican town of Mesilla. Though only a minor en- 
/ __ gagement, it was of vast importance to the inhabitants of this Far Western 
4 region, for it led to the abandonment by Federal forces of all southern 
) New Mexico,’and consequently paved the way for the creation of the 
d Confederate territory of Arizona./ 

‘ When Texas seceded from the Union in February, 1861,’ General David 
E. Twiggs, commander of the Department of Texas, surrendered all Fed- 
eral troops and military installations to state authorities. Although the 
Texas and later the Confederate governments attempted the reoccupation 
i of all the nineteen abandoned posts as quickly as possible, it was a slow 
process in some instances. Fort Bliss,)located near Franklin,” across the Rio 
Grande from the Mexican town of El Paso del Norte (present-day Ciudad 
Juarez) , was the westernmost post in Texas. Before the Union command- 
ment evacuated the fort on March 31, he turned over a valuable supply of 








*On February 1, 1861, the Texas Secession Convention voted 166 to 8 in favor 
of secession. The ordinance of secession was later ratified by popular vore.— J. G. 
Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1937), pp. 191-192. 


* Franklin was also called El Paso. This dualism prevailed until 1873 when the 
town was incorporated as El Paso. — William J. Glasgow, “On the Confusion Caused 
by the Name of El Paso,” Pass Word, v. 1 (1956), pp. 65-67. 
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ordnance and quartermaster goods to two prominent residents of the area 
who served as commissioners for the state.° 

As weeks turned into months, and still no Confederate troops had ar- 
rived, apprehension mounted steadily among the zealous local inhabitants. 
Only forty miles to the north in the Territory of New Mexico — unaf- 
fected by Twiggs’ surrender — lay the Union bastion of Fort Fillmore. A 
force from that quarter could easily descend upon Fort Bliss, seize the mil- 
itary supplies, and remain to occupy the post. Such fears were fully justi- 
fied. But during the latter part of June and early July, just before the Fed- 
erals were ready to move, four companies of the Second Regiment of Texas 
Mounted Rifles and a battery of howitzers finally reached Fort Bliss. In 
command of these Confederate troops was Lieutenant-Colonel John R. 
Baylor, a rugged, intrepid product of the frontier. 

Stretching along the Rio Grande north of the Texas boundary was the 
fertile Mesilla Valley of New Mexico.* The American residents here were 
avowedly pro-Southern in sympathy, and politically dominated the larger 
native Mexican population. A similar situation prevailed throughout most 
of the region encompassed in the Gadsden Purchase, by now generally called 
“Arizona.” As early as March, 1961, conventions of the “People of Ari- 
zona” had met in the two principal towns of Mesilla and Tucson to declare 
for secession from the Union and annexation to the Confederacy. A South- 
ern flag soon was waving at Mesilla, and Union men were openly warned 
to leave. One ultra-Unionist visitor to Mesilla bitterly complained that 
“this country is now as much in the possession of the enemy as Charleston 
is.”* Located in the midst of this hotbed of secessionism was Fort Fillmore. 

With the outbreak of hostilities between the North and the South, the 
Federal War Department ordered the withdrawal of all regular soldiers 
from New Mexico. Compliance meant the abandonment of a number of 
military installations,’ and some temporary concentration at Fort Fillmore 





* The commissioners were Simeon Hart and James B. Magoffin. The war matériel 
was estimated to be a twelve-months supply of subsistence and ammunition for about 
two companies. — H. H. Sibley to W. W. Loring, June 12, 1861, in War of the Re- 
bellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
Series I, v. 4, p. 55. Hereafter cited as O. R. A. with all citations to Series I. 


*In 1861 the Territory of New Mexico included the present-day states of Arizona 
and New Mexico, and a part of southern Nevada. 


5 W.W. Mills to John S. Watts, June 23, 1861. — O. R. A., v. 4, p. 56. 


® The abandonment of Forts Buchanan, Breckinridge, and McLane left the people 
of central and western Arizona to the mercy of the Apaches. 
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JOHN R. BAYLOR 


This oil portrait, painted by Iwanski at San Antonio in the spring of 1861, shows Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Baylor, then 39, as he appeared immediately before leading his “flying squad” 
of Texas Confederates into the Far Southwest. His uniform — blue jacket, grey trousers, 
and red sash — was ornamented by a large buckle, initialed and emblazoned with the Lone 
Star, which had been made from a silver hair-piece taken from a Comanche killed by 
Baylor on the Brazos in 1858. Baylor carried a revolver in his waistband. The painting is 
owned by his grandson, George W. Baylor IV of Tucson, and is on exhibit at the Alamo. 
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of some of the troops involved in the transfer. Major Isaac Lynde, who had 
assumed command of the post on July 4, 1861, was chagrined to find that 
the fort was built in a basin partially surrounded by chaparral-covef€d sand 
hills. So dense was the growth that an enemy could come within 500 yards 
of the post without fear of detection. If artillery were mounted on the hills, 
the post would be rendered completely helpless. A further weakness, the 
major observed, was that the only water supply for the stock was at the 
Rio Grande, a mile and a half to the west. The fort’s defenseless position 
as well as the hostile attitude of the surrounding population, prompted 
Lynde to inform his superior that he did “not think this post or the valley 
worth the exertion to hold it.”’ The departmental commander at Santa Fé 
concurred in this view, and ordered Lynde to abandon Fort Fillmore and 
withdraw upriver to Fort Craig just as soon as the garrisons from the aban- 
doned posts in western Arizona had arrived. It was perhaps because Lynde 
knew that he would soon be leaving that he took few precautionary meas- 
ures against any possible offensive coming from the Confederates in nearby 
Texas. 

Shortly after his arrival af\Fort Bliss, Lieutenant-Colonel Baylor learned 
that Federal troops had been concentrating at Fort Fillmore. \Interpreting 
this to mean that the enemy was planning to march against him, Baylor 
determined to strike first, even though he knew the Federals outnumbered 
him. To move against(Fort Fillmore would mean an invasion of the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico) but Baylor had already received authorization to do 
this — should he deem it expedient — from General Earl Van Dorn, his 
departmental commander at San Antonio. After a reconnaissance party 
had reported the feasibility of moving upriver under cover of darkness, 
Baylor set out from Fort Bliss on the night of July 23 with a mounted 
force consisting of the following units: Captain Peter Hardeman’s Com- 
pany A, Second Regiment Texas Mounted Rifles, ninety men; Captain 
Isaac C. Stafford’s Company E, Second Regiment Texas Mounted Rifles, 
eighty-five men; Captain Bethel Coopwood’s San Elizario Spy Company 
(recruited in E] Paso County), forty men; and Lieutenant Jordan W. Ben- 
nett’s section of Captain Trevanion T. Teel’s Light Battery B, First Regi- 
ment Texas Artillery (no guns brought along), thirty-eight men. A num- 
ber of civilians from the Franklin area and the Mesilla Valley augmented 
the command, giving the Confederates a total force of about 300. 





"Lynde to E. R. S. Canby, July 7, 1861. — O. R. A., v. 4, p. 58. 
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Moving cautiously northward, Baylor successfully reached a point on 
the river near Fort Fillmore without detection on the night of July 24. He 
hoped f entrench his men between the post and the Rio Grande so as to 
be able to cut off the enemy’s animals when they went to water early the 
next morning. The Federals would then be compelled to attack him in his 
strong position, “thus rendering the protection afforded by the fort of no 
use.””* Obviously Baylor was unaware of the vulnerability of Fort Fillmore 
and how easily it could have been invested. 

His strategy might have succeeded had it not been for a picket from 
Teel’s artillery, who slipped off to inform the Federals of the Confederate 
approach. When Baylor heard the sound of the long-roll from Fort Fill- 
more summoning the Union troops to arms, he knew he had been discov- 
ered. Discarding his original plan, he crossed the river to occupy Mesilla. 
Mesilla, the second largest town in the territory, was of strategic impor- 
tance because it commanded the principal routes to the north and to the 
west. About ten o’clock in the morning of July 25 the Confederates en- 
tered the town in triumph, “Vivas and hurrahs . . . [ringing] them wel- 
come from every point.”” Baylor lost no time in preparing for an expected 
assault, and in this he was aided by patriotic citizens who offered all the 
supplies at their command. 

News of the Confederate occupation of Mesilla was sufficient to shoki 
Lynde from his lethargy. About four-thirty in the afternoon, with Lieuten- 
ant C. H. McNally and twenty-two mounted riflemen leading the advance, 
the major sallied from Fort Fillmore with about 380 men, consisting of 
two companies of mounted rifles and six companies of the Seventh In- 
fantry,'° one of which manned the howitzer battery of three guns. One 
company of infantry, the band, and the convalescents remained to garrison 
the post. 

Seeing great clouds of dust on the road between Fort Fillmore and 
Mesilla, the Confederates were able to discern Lynde’s intentions within 
half an hour of his departure. Baylor quickly moved his whole force to the 
southern end of town to form a skirmish line. Several main streets con- 
verged at this point, with a number of scattered adobe houses forming an 





§ Baylor to T. A. Washington, September 21, 1861. — Ibid., p. 17. 
® (Mesilla) Times, July 27, 1861. 


*° Because of resignations, desertions, and other causes, the various companies wete 
understrength. 
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angle, and several old corrals and the proximity of corn fields along both 
sides of the road made the location admirably suited for defense. The Con- 
federates, including a number of civilians, took position on the adobe 
housetops, behind the corrals, and under other cover. Captain Hardeman’s 
company, stationed behind an adobe corral to the left front, formed the ad- 
vance. Only Captain Coopwood’s company remained mounted for ma- 
neuverability. 

When the Union column was about two miles from Mesilla, Lynde 
dispatched Lieutenant Edward J. Brooks and Surgeon James C. McKee 
under a flag of truce to demand the immediate unconditional surrender of 
the town and the Texan forces. They were met by Majors Ed. Waller, Jr. 
and Philemon T. Herbert,’ both of whom carried double-barreled shot- 
guns on the front of their saddles. After relaying the Federal ultimatum 
to Colonel Baylor, they returned with his terse reply: “If you wish the 
town and my forces, come and take them.””” 

Brooks and McKee trotted back with Baylor’s challenge, and Lynde — 
whose force was now within approximately 300 yards of the outskirts of 
Mesilla — ordered his howitzers forward to fire two rounds. The first shell 
struck the top of a building on which part of Teel’s company was stationed, 
but it exploded harmlessly. Several shells were hurled into different parts 
of the town, but no one was hurt. Noncombatants were apparently of no 
concern to either side, for no one even suggested removing them before the 
commencement of hostilities. 

After the initial blasts from his guns, Lynde threw his infantry to the 
right and left of the battery to form a skirmish line. He then ordered his 
cheering troops to advance. Their speed was greatly impeded, however, by 
the battery which had to be pushed by hand through the heavy sand in the 
road. As the guns moved slowly along, the infantry, which had been on 
the flanks, now found themselves behind the artillery. Apparently the corn 
in the fields bordering both sides of the road was so tall and so dense that 
the infantrymen’s pace was soon slowed to an even greater extent than 





* Herbert had been a Member of Congress from the State of California. Leaving 
that state after his involvement in a murder, he settled in Franklin to practice law. He 
was one of two delegates to the Texas secession convention eonlt by the citizens 
of El Paso County. The convention later appointed him special commissioner to en- 
courage the people of Arizona to join Texas in secession. 


*? (Austin) State Gazette, August 10, 1861. This is but one of several versions of 
Baylor's reply. 
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that of the battery. It also appears that the corn severely hampered the 
maintenance of an orderly line of advance. Nevertheless, the resultant 
chaos and confusion was due primarily to Lynde’s ineptness. 

he Union major may have been distinguished in appearance with his 
flowing silver-gray hair and neatly trimmed beard, but_he was sadly lack- 
ing in those qualities needed by a combat commander./Not only should 
he have seen to it that his skirmish line moved forward in an orderly 
fashion, but he should have thrown a small number of infantry skirmishers 
ahead of the main body to feel out the position of the enemy. Instead he 
ordered Lieutenant McNally and his mounted riflemen to lead the assault 
upon the entrenched Confederates. Undoubtedly Lynde greatly underesti- 
mated his adversary’s fighting ability. Perhaps he thought that once he 
made a show of force, Baylor’s men would throw down their arms and 
surrender. If such was his belief, he was in for a rude awakening. 

McNally formed his men and moved forward toward the Confederate 
line. As he pushed forward, preparatory to launching his charge, he neared 
the adobe corral behind which Captain Hardeman’s company was drawn 
up. Baylor’s troops had withheld fire up to this time, as the enemy had been 
out of range of their muskets, rifles and shotguns; but with McNally’s 
forward charge, Baylor hastily instructed Hardeman to open fire with his 
front rank to see if the enemy was in range. A well-directed volley ripped 
through the Federal horsemen, wounding three and killing one. One shot 
cut away McNally’s saber, while a second struck him in the chest. Al- 
though gravely wounded, McNally dismounted, commenced firing at ran- 
dom, and vainly attempted to rally his shaken command. When Harde- 
man’s men fired another volley, McNally, finding himself without support, 
hoarsely ordered his men to fall back to safety. As they galloped back in 
confusion and disorder, their infantry mistook them for the enemy and 
opened fire, fortunately without inflicting any damage. Undaunted by this 
faux pas, the riflemen continued to flee pellmell until they were safely be- 
hind the battery amid the infantry in the rear. Confederate fire continued 
to be so hot that the battery’s gunners — who had moved forward until 
within range of the Confederates — were compelled to lie down, but not 
before two had been killed. 

After McNally’s repulse, Lynde reformed his command. But, “as night 
was coming on, and the fields and houses on both sides of the road were 
filled with men, and the howitzers useless, except as a field battery, owing 
to the difficulty of moving through the sand,””* Lynde discontinued the 





*8 Lynde to Acting Assistant Adjutant-General, July 26, 1861.— O. R. A., v. 4, p. 4. 
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attack, and ordered his forces to return to Fort Fillmore. As the Federals 
withdrew, loud confederate cheers and shouts filled the air. Baylor made 
no effort to pursue his retreating foe, for he suspected Lynde’s retreat might 
be a feint designed to draw him from his strong position. As dusk settled 
over the Mesilla Valley, the jubilant Southerners celebrated their first vic- 
tory in the Far West. While the Confederates suffered no losses, the brief 
skirmish of Mesilla had cost the Federals nine casualties — three killed 
and six wounded, _ 

Baylor anticipated a renewal of the attack the following day. When it 
did not materialize, he sent out a reconnaissance party which reported the 
Federals were throwing up breastworks around Fort Fillmore. Immediately 
he sent an express to Fort Bliss ordering Teel to bring up the howitzers. 
As soon as the artillery arrived, Baylor planned to attack the fort. Through 
spies Major Lynde was shortly apprised of Baylor’s plan. The Union com- 
mander was now in a quandary. If he sent a force large enough to intercept 
the Confederate reinforcements coming from Fort Bliss, he felt it would 
weaken his garrison to such an extent that the post might fall if Baylor at- 
tacked with his main command. With an assault upon the fort imminent 
regardless, Lynde and most of his officers were convinced that they would 
be compelled to surrender if they remained where they were. Believing 
that the only hope of saving his command from capture was in reaching 
some other Union post, Lynde ordered Fort Fillmore evacuated — and 
such public property as could not be transported to be destroyed, as far as 
time would allow. 

The Confederates controlled the main road leading northward to Fort 
Craig. Rather than risk another engagement, Lynde decided to march 
northwesterly to Fort Stanton, some 140 miles distant. At one o'clock in 
the morning of July 27 the Federals, having put the torch to their post, 
set out on the long, dusty trail. The road to Fort Stanton ran over table- 
lands and foothills to a pass through the Organ Mountains. The Federal 
column proceeded without difficulty until daylight, but as the sun rose 
higher and the heat became increasingly intense, the infantrymen and the 
teams pulling the heavy baggage wagons began to show signs of exhaus- 
tion. About six miles from San Augustin Springs — the first water hole on 
the route — the trail began a short ascent to the pass. From this point on, 
many soldiers were so overcome from heat and thirst that they fell by the 
wayside. It seems incredible that Lynde, or at least his subordinates did not 
have the foresight to carry along a sufficient supply of drinking water.”* 





** A contemporary asserted that when it came to destroying the supplies at Fort 
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Shortly after daylight, Confederate scouts reported clouds of dust about 
fifteen miles away, on the Fort Stanton road. Climbing to the top of a 
house with a spy glass, Baylor sighted the whole Federal column. He 
quickly ordered his men to saddle up, for he hoped by a forced march to ff 
overtake the enemy in the vicinity of the pass. As the Confederates ap- [ff 
proached the foothills, they overtook the Union rear which was composed ff 
chiefly of stragglers. From this point to the summit of the pass, exhausted 
Federals were captured and disarmed without a struggle. From the sum- 
mit to the springs, five miles distant, the road was lined with fainting, 
thirsting soldiers who threw down their weapons and surrendered as Bay- 
lor’s men rode up. 

F By now Lynde, himself almost overcome from the heat, was informed 
3 of the enemy’s approach. When the call-to-arms was sounded only 100 
infantrymen were able to respond. Under these circumstances, and be- 
lieving “that honor did not demand the sacrifice of blood after the terrible 
suffering that . . . {his} troops had already undergone,” Lynde considered ff 
it useless to resist. Without the firing of a shot, he surrendered his com- [ 
mand of approximately 500 men** — three companies of mounted rifles 
and seven of infantry** — to a Confederate force numbering less than 300. 
After a two-day rest at San Augustin Springs, the Federals were marched J 
back to the Mesilla Valley. At Las Cruces they were paroled and allowedto JY 
proceed northward to Fort Craig.’ Baylor had hoped to capture the col- 
umn coming to Fort Fillmore from western Arizona, but these troops had 
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Fillmore which could not be transported, many soldiers emptied“ their canteens of 
water and filled them with the hospital whiskey. This, he implied, accounted for the 
large number of Federals who fell out from heat exhaustion. The anonymous author's 
“Notes on the Affair at Valverde and Glorieta in the Late War of the Rebellion,” is 
reprinted in F. Stanley, Fort Union (Canadian, Texas, 1953). His contention is a 
gross exaggeration. The medical officer at Fort Fillmore was quite thorough in the 
destruction of his supplies. What little whiskey might have escaped destruction could 
have affected only a very limited number of soldiers. 


18 Confederate estimates ranged from 600 to 700. According to the “Recapitula- 
tion of troops surrendered at San Augustine Springs, N. Mex., July 27, 1861,” (O. R. 
A.,v. 4, p. 15), the exact number was 492. 


SAIPAN Ge PRE Hn FEI 


2° One company of mounted rifles set out from Fort Craig to escort a herd of cattle 
to Fort Fillmore. On learning that the Confederates held Mesilla, the company took 
a detour which would bring the unit to Fort Fillmore by way of the Fort Stanton 
road. The company met Lynde’s command after it had abandoned the post, and was 
included in the subsequent surrender. 


17 Twenty-six Union enlisted men joined the Confederates, while Baylor, for some 
unknown reason, kept sixteen men in confinement as prisoners of war.— “Recapitu- 
lation of troops surrendered at San Augustine Springs, N. Mex., July 27, 1861,” 
O. R. A., v.4, p. 15. 
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received notice of Lynde’s surrender and took a detour which brought them 
safely into Fort Craig. 

With Arizona freed of Union soldiers, Baylor issued a proclamation on 
August 1, 1861, designating all of New Mexico south of the thirty-fourth 
parallel to be the “Confederate Territory of Arizona.” Fixing the capital 
at Mesilla, Baylor assumed the military governorship and appointed the 
key officials."* The aspirations of the people of Arizona for separate terri- 
torial status in the Confederacy were at last realized. Of prime importance 
in obtaining this goal was the skirmish of Mesilla. Though only a minor 
engagement, it had been the deciding factor which prompted the abandon- 
ment of Fort Fillmore and the flight of the Federal column out of the ter- 
ritory. 





18 President Jefferson Davis issued a proclamation on February 14, 1862 — author- 
ized by the Confederate Congress on January 21 — which affirmed Baylor's actions 
in establishing the “Territory of Arizona.” 
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SOME SUGGESTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


OF EARLY WESTERN JOURNALISM 


by 
JACKSON E. TOWNE 


The author, recently retired as librarian of Michigan State University at East Lans- 
ing, is now serving as professor of bibliography at this institution. He received his 
academic and professional training at Harvard and the University of Illinois, and 
began his career in librarianship at Yale. 


AT MICHIGAN STATE University the writer of this paper has the 
pleasure of presiding over an extensive assemblage of published and un- 
published material bearing upon the history of printing in the United 
States. The Douglas C. McMurtrie Collection contains data for a contem- 
plated four-volume History of Printing in the United States. Volume Two, 
on the Middle Atlantic States, was brought out some years ago by the 
Bowker Company, and covers Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. All 
the other states of the Union are represented either by contemplated chap- 
ters in galley proof or by short articles, some published and some unpub- 
lished — and in a few instances by full-length books — which McMurtrie, 
who died in 1944, was planning to expand or to condense into chapters for 
his magnum opus. For the Western states, the collection contains galley 
proofs of chapters on the history of printing in Nebraska, Texas, Utah, 
Wyoming, and Idaho, and miscellaneous data on Kansas, Oklahoma, the 
Dakotas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Montana, California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Nevada.* 





* EDITOR'S NOTE: Including personal correspondence, the McMurtrie Collection at Michigan 
State University comprises more than 100,000 published and manuscript items. Supporting 
books in the field of printing are now being assembled to provide full facilities for serious 
research. It would seem that dozens of scholarly articles and full-length monographs on print- 
ing in the Western states might result from exploitation of this remarkable collection. Mc- 
Murtrie’s original plan was to group all the Western states into one of his four volumes, but 
perhaps separate monographs by different historians would prove ultimately of greater value. 
In individual monographs the deep significance of the development of printing could be ex- 
plored by historians who bring to the problem a specialized Gavilotes of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social tendencies of particular states. 
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Douglas Crawford McMurtrie was educated at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He started his career as a practical printer, early be- 
came interested in type design, and wrote several popular books on the 
art of bookmaking before embarking upon his general history of printing. 
No librarian or book collector was ever more concerned with the primacy 
of imprint than McMurtrie. This was always what he sought to verify in 
his researches. He traveled indefatigably and published over 600 items — 
many of limited length, of course —and almost always with a view to 
establishing the facts of primacy. 

Inevitably more than half of all his research involved newspapers. In 
addition to the broadsides, pamphlets, and territorial and state documents 
which he uncovered in the Western states, he spent much time tracking 
down remote and forgotten newspapers. While he researched with the 
thoroughness of a seasoned historian, he had neither time nor the academic 
training and experience to present a social analysis of the newspapers 
whose pioneer status he so carefully dated. Here is a major point to be 
recognized by historical researchers who may follow McMurtrie’s foot- 
steps. Certain characteristics of early Western journalism do stand out 
clearly in McMurtrie’s writings as well as in the work of others who have 


studied the Western press. A few of these characteristics are discussed 
briefly in this paper for what suggestive value they may have to research- 
ers of the future. 


First of all, it should be understood that an astonishing number of news- 
papers were founded in the nineteenth century West. Many were surpris- 
ingly short-lived and in some instances no surviving issue has been dis- 
covered. J. Cecil Alter, in his Early Utah Journalism, lists 134 newspapers 
“long discontinued and without files.” In Utah less than five per cent of 
the papers published prior to 1900 left any files whatsoever which could 
be located in the state or elsewhere. Alter points out that many a brief- 
lived Utah paper is known to have existed only because its birth or demise 
was noticed in other newspapers with which it exchanged courtesy copies: 


When a Utah county newspaper suspended and courteously notified its ex- 
changes to drop it from their “Ex” lists, at least thirty editors “noticed” the de- 
mise with tender and touching editorials. It was an unwritten law of the fra- 
ternity that a newspaper birth or death should be acknowledged. What editor 
knew how soon he would be cribbing news from it, or missing it when it was 
gone — or how soon he himself might exist only in the kindly plaudits of his 
contemporaries! In the spirit of the fraternity it was practically mandatory that 
every newspaper be on the mailing list of every other newspaper — that the 
network of exchanges be complete. The receipt of a new paper was tantamount 
to a request to be placed on the exchange list; and friend or foe, on it went as 
faithfully as if paid for! 
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Once their pioneer papers have been chronicled, other Western states 
surely will furnish better examples of journalistic activity than Utah. This 
state, in fact, is a poor example. In 1897 the Printer’s Auxiliary reported 
that there were twenty-one towns in Utah, each with a population of 1,000 
to 3,000, that had no established newspaper. Comparatively this was a 
poor record indeed, for in no other state in the Union at this time were 
there nine county seats without a newspaper. New Mexico, on the other 
hand, probably will stand close to the top when an exact count has been 
made. Stanley F. Crocchiola, in The Las Vegas Story, makes this comment: 
“If all the newspapers from 1843 to 1949 in the state of New Mexico 
that ceased publication were put end to end, and just one issue of each, 
they would pave the highway from Santa Fe to Albuquerque. Some saw 
three issues, some survived several years as at Kingston, White Oaks, 
Chloride, Hillsboro and other towns that are as dead as their newspapers.” 

The pioneer editor was sometimes peripatetic with a vengeance. In 
1882 Joseph E. Johnson described his wanderings : 


Crossed the Plains to Utah and back in 1850. Established the Council Bluffs 
Bugle in 1852, destroyed by fire in 1853, restored and published until 1856; 
meanwhile published the Omaha Arrow in 1854, first paper on Nebraska soil. 
Started the Crescent City Oracle in 1857, published the Council Bluffs Press in 
1858 and published the Huntsman’s Echo at Wood River, Nebraska, 1859- 
1861. ... Moved to Utah 1861. 


Johnson remained versatile even after leaving the newspaper business. He 
finally became a manufacturer of patent medicines, specializing in “cor- 
dials, cold cures, eye salve, canker syrup, pills, linament, tonics, corn cure, 
worm lozenges, elixirs, and tinctures.” 

It has been said that there have been more wrecks in newspaper journal- 
ism than in any other business of equal investment. Much of this may be 
attributed to over-opinionated editorial leadership, and here the American 
West certainly did have its full share. Alter speaks of the Utah editor’s 
tendency to “stand positively and aggressively for or against something,” 
sometimes at the expense of adequate news coverage. On this point, how- 
ever, we must be careful not to follow too closely the tendency to attribute 
another exclusive to the American frontier. It was journalistic fashion 
throughout the English-speaking world in the 1840's, 50’s, 60’s, and 70’s 
for editors to sound off in more or less dictatorial tones. It is generally 
true that the American frontier editor proclaimed his party loyalty as Re- 
publican or Democrat both openly and with vehemence. His masthead 
may have carried an axiomatic declaration rather than a subtitle affirming 
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the editor’s affiliation to one party; but the veriest stranger in town could 
usually tell from a glance at an editorial or a slanted news story to which 
national party the local editor gave his allegiance. 

That the early Western editor often led a melodramatic life we know 
full well. In his index Alter lists six instances under “Newspapers At- 
tacked,” twenty entries under “Fighting,” nine “see” references under 
“Whipping the Editor” — and an additional entry under “Wife, whipped”! 
There are five notices of editors being tarred and feathered. Charles S. 
King was so treated in Ogden while conducting The Morning Rustler. 
Shortly after, the Zion Tribune reported on February 7, 1880: “Charlie 
King of the Ogden Rustler was in Zion yesterday. He inspected the new 
tar walk on Tribune Avenue with considerable interest.” In The Begin- 
nings of Printing in Arizona, a pamphlet of forty-four pages published in 
Chicago in 1937, McMurtrie tells an amusing story of a duel in 1859 be- 
tween a local politician and the editor of the Tubac Arizonian which in- 
volved an exchange of shots but no casualties because, as it was reported 
at the time, ‘a high wind, amounting almost to a gale, was blowing across 
the line of fire.” McMurtrie compares this affair with a threatened duel in 
1882 between the rival editors in Tombstone, Pat Hamilton of the Inde- 
pendent and Sam Purdy of the Epitaph. It never came off. 

In spite of many violent aberrations of one sort or another, there was 
much courageous and effective journalistic leadership in the American 
West, and the very frankness with which pioneer editors often wrote has 
helped to give us a more graphic picture of everyday life in many Western 
towns. On the whole, the Western editor who knew how to be tactful in 
dealing with his subscribers and advertisers managed to stay in business. 
Western newspapers were variously owned by printers, politicians, mer- 
chants, or bankers. An interesting study could be made of the instances 
where the local bank maintained a controlling interest. Many Western 
editors often were reduced to taking produce for subscriptions and adver- 
tising. Alter’s index bears witness to this by giving a long alphabetized list 
of items received “as pay.” The list begins with beans and extends itself 
through beef, butter, cabbages, carrots, cattle, coal, cornmeal, eggs, flour, 
fodder, furs, melons, molasses, pelts, pigs, pork, potatoes, roosters, sheep- 
skins, squash, tallow, vegetables, wheat, and wood! 

The Western newspaper of the nineteenth century was produced on a 
hand press except for the few cases in the larger towns where steam equip- 
ment was finally installed. McMurtrie in The Beginnings of Printing in 
Arizona tells of the Ramage press, vintage 1825, which was used for the 
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Prescott Miner as late as 1880. This press was destroyed by fire in 1900, 
but one wonders what happened to the hundreds of similar presses that 
once turned out Western weeklies. Nine of ten historical museums in the 
West have no such relic on display. 

Humor was by no means a neglected feature in the frontier newspaper. 
One of the great American humorists, Bill Nye, began his career with the 
Laramie Boomerang. A. E. Howard, Editor of the Salina Sun, was one of 
Utah’s most comical. In 1903-04 Howard was boasting that his paper en- 
joyed a circulation of 1,135,000 every week. His masthead read “A. E. 
Howard, Sun Doctor,” and this followed: “Read only by wide-awake peo- 
ple, people who have at least horse sense. The only newspaper in Utah 
whose editor never lies. You will never have appendicitis if you read the 
Salina Sun. Circulated in Denmark, Sweden, and the United States. It goes 
everywhere. Its publisher has to use common sense or it would go to hell.” 

Several recent books have been devoted to the history of particular 
Western newspapers. Two examples which come to mind are Douglas D. 
Martin’s Tombstone’s Epitaph and John Middagh’s E/ Paso Times. Neither 
of these purport to be social histories of the towns in which the newspapers 
were published, though each contains much social data of primary value. 
One book which does attempt “to narrate social history and to give the 
feel of the city” is Oliver LaFarge’s Santa Fe, an anthology of news stories 
and editorials from the files of the Santa Fe New Mexican since 1849. In 
his preface LaFarge declares that “an autobiography of a community” is 
the objective of the book. In this it is not very successful. The unique char- 
acter of the ancient city, the oldest and one of the most atmospheric of 
state capitals, simply does not emerge shining and résplendent as it does 
from the pages of Willa Cather’s fictional masterpiece, Death Comes for 
the Archbishop, which is actually a prose poem dedicated to the glorifica- 
tion of old Santa Fe. 

Perhaps no newspaper could be expected to reflect in depth the charac- 
ter of so sophisticated a center as Santa Fe has become —a place which, 
like Boston, is “a state of mind.” (Apologies to Frederick Jackson Turner, 
who is reported to have said this about the West in his classes at Harvard. ) 
Emerging a century ago from its status as a remote provincial capital of 
New Spain and then of the Republic of Mexico, Santa Fe passed through 
the typical Western American experience. Then after 1900 came the tour- 
ists and the “return” of the Indians with their handicrafts and painting, 
and the city was gradually rebuilt in the striking Pueblo-style architecture. 
In 1926 an editorial in the New Mexican offered a list of the city’s “special 
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assets.” While the list is remarkably redundant, it makes a point. Santa Fe 
was said to have: 


Antiquity A Spanish atmosphere 

Old landmarks Pueblo Indians 

A stirring history A unique type of architecture 

A foreign flavor Traditional and picturesque customs 


A group of creative people: artists, writers, sculptors, musicians, architects 
A remarkable array of native talent 

A cosmopolitan population 

A democratic social atmosphere founded on individuality and not money 


Although LaFarge’s collection of extracts may not live up to its billing, 
it does point to some fine materials for a social history of Santa Fe. Further, 
it provides an interesting view of the inner workings of a Western editor’s 
office in the nineteenth century. Read LaFarge’s book to see how several 
determined men steered the New Mexican on a zig-zag course to survival. 

The history of Western journalism, and Western printing in general, 
may be approached from many different angles, a few of which are touched 
upon in this article. The writer believes, as Douglas C. McMurtrie be- 
lieved, that the final harvest from historical researches in this field will 
prove to be rich. 

















DOWN THE OLD BUTTERFIELD TRAIL 


by 


RAYMOND A. MULLIGAN 


The author is a professor of sociology in the University of Arizona. This article is 
an adapted version of an address delivered in 1958 to the Tucson “Corral” of West- 
erners. In preparing the article, Professor Mulligan visited many of the original sites 
of the forty Butterfield stage stations between El Paso and Yuma. 


SEPTEMBER 16,1958, marked the hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the first mail service across the continent. For the most part, 
the centennial passed unnoticed by the present generation of Americans. 
In its day, however, the institution of the overland mail service was con- 
sidered a tremendously significant event by the nation’s leading news- 
papers, politicians, and entrepreneurs. President James Buchanan declared 
that the establishment of this service was “a glorious triumph for civiliza- 
tion and the Union,” and predicted that “the East and West will be bound 
together by a chain of living Americans which can never be broken.” In 
St. Louis, upon the arrival of the first coach carrying the mail from the 
Pacific Coast, citizens enthusiastically escorted it through the streets to the 
beat of several brass bands. In San Francisco the arrival of the first East- 
ern mail was marked by cannon salutes, a mass meeting, and glowing 
speeches by prominent men of the town. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The author's intent in this article is to describe some conditions which 
existed in transcontinental travel by Butterfield stage through the Southwest between 1858 and 
1861. Since he does not attempt to outline the history of John Butterfield’s company in its close 
details, specific footnotes do not seem necessary. His references throughout are to the standard 
works: Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley, The Overland Stage to California (1901) ; 
LeRoy R. Hafen, The Overland Mail, 1849-1869 (1926); Oscar O. Winther, Express and 
Stagecoach Days in California (1926), his Vie Western Express and Stagecoach (1945), and 
particularly “The Southern Overland Mail and Stagecoach Line, 1857-1861,” New Mexico 
Historical Review, v. 32 (1957), pp. 81-106; William Tallack, The California Overland Ex- 
press (1935) ; The Butterfield Over Mail (1942) by Waterman L. Ormsby and edited by 
Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum; Walter P. Lang, The First Over Mail (1943) ; 
and the three-volume opus by Roscoe P. Conkling and Margaret B. Conkling, The Butterfield 
Overland Mail (1947). An article by Professor Mulligan, “Sixteen Days in Apache Pass,” ap- 
pearing in The Kiva, v. 24 (1958), affords a full account of the interruption of stagecoach 
service at this station in February, 1861. 
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Settlement of the Trans-Mississippi West had scarcely begun when, as 
a result of the Gold Rush of 1949, the frontier suddenly jumped to the 
Pacific slope. Contact between Eastern cities and the westward-moving 
frontier had always been difficult and irregular, but when the tide of mi- 
gration reached California a crisis in communication faced the nation. The 
first efforts by the Federal government to establish regular communication 
with the Pacific Coast were not very successful. By 1850 a semi-monthly 
mail service by sea was in operation between New York and San Francisco. 
Ships transported the Eastern mail to Panama where it was carried across 
the Isthmus by a small steam railroad and then re-shipped northward to 
California. The high cost of postage and the slowness of the system finally 
caused Californians to demand that something better be tried. In 1856 a 
petition carrying the signatures of 75,000 Californians was sent to Wash- 
ington. It demanded an overland mail service. 

Since most of the emigrants to California had gone overland by wagon, 
horse or foot, Easterners could easily visualize the possibility of a stage- 
coach road across the West. But when a stage line was first proposed in 
Congress as a means of regular communication with the Far West, much 
concern was manifested by sectional politicians over the question of 
whether the route should be a northern or a southern one. This rivalry 
arose from the belief that wagon roads beyond the Mississippi were the 
natural forerunners of railroads and the encouragers of settlement. Repub- 
licans wanted a northern or at least a central route in order to protect and 
promote their interests, and Democrats argued for a route through the 
Southwest. The question of the overland route was not a major issue in 
the presidential contest of 1856, but the fact a Democratic president was 
elected had everything to do with the final selection. 

The politicians of the day also engaged in debate over the interrelated 
and time-honored question of whether the United States Post Office should 
operate strictly as a business, rendering service only where it would be 
self-supporting, or whether its function was to encourage migration and 
national expansion by underwriting mail service without too much con- 
cern for immediate postal receipts. In general the latter view prevailed in 
Congress in the 1850's. The Federal government took a paternal interest 
in the West and its problems of communication with the East, and showed 
a willingness to invest in Western expansion by passing legislation that 
was favorable to it. On March 3, 1857, after much debate, Congress passed 
an appropriation bill that authorized the postmaster-general to contract 
for an overland mail service from a point on the Mississippi River to San 
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Francisco, California. The contract, finally awarded to John Butterfield 
and William G. Fargo of New York, stipulated that they were to receive 
an annual subsidy of $600,000 for six years— commencing on the 16th 
day of September, 1858, and ending on September 15, 1864 — in order 
to run a semi-weekly mail service between St. Louis and San Francisco. 
The interpretation of the appropriation bill on the part of the incumbent 
postmaster-general, Aaron V. Brown, is an interesting story in itself. This 
Tennessee Democrat arbitrarily selected a southern route for the service, 
and thus left a good illustration of the familiar practice of an administrator 
usurping policy-making powers. 

That the first overland mail line was an undertaking of major im- 
portance may be judged by the magnitude of the investment that it repre- 
sented in pre-Civil War dollars. John Butterfield organized the Overland 
Mail Company as a joint-stock concern with a capitalization of $2,000,000. 
Later, in 1859, twenty thousand additional shares of stock were issued at 
$7.50 a share. Preliminary expenditures by the company — such as a sur- 
vey of the route, improving the road, construction of stations, digging 
water wells, building water tanks, placing orders for more than 250 
coaches and special mail wagons, and test runs to plan a regular schedule 
—- represented an investment of approximately $1,000,000. It is estimated 
that the company employed, at the height of its operation, a total of 2,000 
men, and maintained nearly 200 stage stations. 

The route, generally speaking, was in the form of a semi-circle dipping 
from St. Louis to Texas, west to southern California, and north to San 
Francisco. Actually, it had two eastern terminals on the Mississippi, one 
at St. Louis and the other at Memphis, Tennessee, the two forks converg- 
ing at Fort Smith, Arkansas. Along the route the company was commonly 
referred to as the “Butterfield Line” or the “Butterfield Overland Mail.” 
In Missouri it was locally known as the “Great Southern Overland,” and 
on the West Coast as the “California Overland Express.” From Fort Smith, 
the line ran through the Indian Territory of Oklahoma and over the plains 
of ‘Texas to Franklin (now El Paso), through New Mexico and Arizona, 
and entered California in the vicinity of Fort Yuma. At this point the road 
veered southward into Mexico under a treaty agreement with that country 
that is still in force, and re-entered California near the New River. The 
trail then traversed the mountains to Los Angeles, and proceeded up the 
San Juaquin valley to San Francisco. The route was approximately 2,800 
miles long. The first westward run of a Butterfield stage was made in 
twenty-three days, twenty-three hours, and thirty minutes. 
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Four, five, and six-horse or mule teams were employed to draw the ve- 
hicles, depending on the character of the terrain and the weight of the 
load being carried. Between Fort Belknap, Texas, and Fort Yuma, mules 
were used exclusively because it was soon found that the Indians who 
roamed the region were more apt to run off horses from the station corrals 
than the sterile hybrids. A fresh relay team of horses or mules was held in 
readiness at each of the stations along the route. Through the Pecos valley 
in Texas, where there were distances up to sixty miles between several of 
the stations, a “flying change” of teams was made every twelve or fifteen 
miles. This was accomplished by sending along with each coach a group 
of relay mules under the care of three or four herders. 

Two types of coaches were used by the company over the route, the 
regular “Concord” — so called because its manufacturer, the Abbot-Down- 
ing Company, was located in Concord, New Hampshire — and a specially 
designed vehicle often referred to as the “celerity wagon.” The interiors 
of the “Concords” were decorated with russet leather and illumination for 
the passengers was provided by wire-pattern candle lamps. The coach 
bodies were painted red or bottle-green, and the undercarriage a straw- 
yellow striped in black or brown. In addition, the coaches were orna- 
mented with hand paintings on the lower section of the doors, and “Over- 
land Mail Company,” was lettered across the top paneling. The “celerity 
wagon,” an invention on the part of Butterfield, was a lighter and faster 
vehicle for use on the rougher part of the route from Fort Smith to Los 
Angeles. The carriage of the wagon was similar to that of a regular coach, 
but had smaller wheels. ‘The top consisted of a frame covered with heavy 
canvas, with the doors and sides made of the same material. This vehicle 
had a seating capacity of nine passengers. With its low silhouette and light 
top, the “celerity wagon” was less liable to overturn than a regular coach. 

The overland stage followed a road that for the most part was as nature 
had fashioned it. Frequently the coaches traveled at great speeds, with only 
partially broken teams wildly straining at their harness. Throughout the 
Southwest half-wild mules were used as relay teams. These animals very 
frequently had to be hitched blindfolded into their traces. Once they were 
securely harnessed, at a signal from the driver the blinds would be re- 
moved and the mules would start off at a runaway speed, which often 
would be kept up without abatement until the next station was reached. In 
such cases the driver had no more control over the animals than his ability 
to guide them. To stop, or even check the mules, was wholly beyond his 
power. Nothing but the most perfect presence of mind on the part of the 
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driver could prevent accidents. Now and then a coach would arrive at a 
station with many of the passengers with bandaged heads or their arms in 
slings. 

In general, the stage stations were built at intervening distances of 
twenty miles. Some were constructed at a minimum distance of nine miles, 
and others reached a maximum distance of sixty miles. Through Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma the buildings were fashioned of logs, whereas 
stone or adobe was employed through Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
southern California. Each of the stations was staffed with well-armed men 
whose duty it was to look after the animals and have relays ready on the 
arrival of the coaches. Two to four company employees were boarded and 
lodged at the home-owned stations — that is, the homes of private citizens 
that were rented to the company. At the company-owned stations, which 
were constructed by Butterfield, four to six men were assigned. At the very 
large stations located through the desolate Indian country, the number of 
men ranged from eight to ten. Rifles, musketoons, shotguns and revolvers, 
heavily charged and ready for instant action, were placed in convenient 
places throughout the stations. Some travelers over the line left the inter- 
esting observation that many of the station attendants, especially through 
Arizona, were about as wild and rough as the Apaches who roamed the 
deserts and mountains of the Southwest. 

The price of meals served at the stations ranged from forty cents to one 
dollar and were provided for the passengers twice a day. The fare consisted 
of bread, tea, and fried steaks of bacon, venison, antelope — sometimes 
shot from a coach by the conductor —or mule flesh. Milk, butter, and 
vegetables were obtainable only toward the ends of the route, in California 
and Missouri. Some stations had a fixed menu of jerked beef, mesquite 
beans, corn cake baked in hot ashes, and black coffee. 

The average rate of travel of the coaches was 120 miles in twenty-four 
hours. The actual speed, of course, varied greatly according to the nature 
and condition of the road and the prevailing elements. Over smooth and 
level prairie lands the coaches traveled at twelve miles per hour, while on 
rugged or sandy ground the speed was no greater than three miles per 
hour. Over steep grades the passengers very often were required to alight 
and walk along side of the coach in order to lighten the load for the team. 
Mud, driving rain, piercing icy winds and snow in the mountain passes, 
and alkaline dust and blinding sunshine in the desert at times increased the 
woes of male passengers who were forced into the temporary role of pedes- 
trians. In general, however, if the weather were pleasant, or was cold 
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enough to cause discomfort while riding, the opportunity of walking was 
looked upon as a welcomed change after the many hours or even days of 
constant and confined traveling. 

The through fare ultimately decided upon by the company was $150 
each way, while the “way” fare was ten cents a mile. Each passenger was 
allowed up to forty pounds of baggage at no additional cost. Passengers 
and luggage were transferred into a different coach at least every 300 
miles. It was contrary to the regulations of the company to allow any large 
amounts of money or valuables to be transported over the line. This rule, 
it was thought, would remove possible temptations from the minds of 
ambitious highwaymen. 

A conductor was assigned to accompany the mail on each coach. He 
was responsible for its safety in his particular division of the line, which 
could be well over 500 miles. The mail pouches were never left unguarded 
or out of the sight of the conductor or a driver. The coach driver's “run” 
or assigned portion of the route was limited to the country between the 
stage stations with which he was most familiar. All of the conductors were 
provided with small brass bugles or trumpets upon which they sounded a 
call a mile or two from a scheduled station stop. The coach’s approach to a 
station was announced by a long blast of the horn. The conductor’s call on 
the trumpet served to economize time by enabling the station-keepers to 
prepare meals for the passengers and to make ready a fresh team for the 
coaches. 

Indians along the Butterfield trail were always potentially a serious 
problem. Although from the start of the enterprise military protection for 
the line had been promised, sufficient aid was never provided by the Army. 
From time to time, however, small detachments of infantry were detailed 
for duty at certain stations through Indian country, but only in the face 
of an extreme emergency would an escort of dragoons be assigned to ac- 
company the coaches through the more dangerous regions. His employees 
were repeatedly warned by Butterfield to have nothing to do with the In- 
dians, and above all to avoid any dealings with them which might result 
in disagreements and conflict. However, the line was not long in operation 
when Indian bands in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, began running off 
stock from isolated stations. The loss of animals through these repeated 
raids soon amounted to a considerable loss of money. The company reacted 
by providing extra guns and ammunition to all stations throughout the 
Indian country. Interestingly, the coaches on some of the early runs over 
the line made the trip completely unarmed. Finally the company very 
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wisely replaced its horses with mules along those sections of the line where 
Indian rustling was prevalent. 

Roving bands of Indians on occasion threatened the stations and de- 
manded tribute in the form of grain or corn. In sections of Arizona the 
Apaches demanded that the stations be abandoned and at times tried to 
impede the progress of the coaches by leaving rocks and fire traps on the 
trail. However, during the two and one-half years that the line operated 
throughout the Southwest, the drivers failed only once to carry out But- 
terfield’s instructions: “Remember, boys, nothing on God’s earth must stop 
the United States mail!” It is interesting to note that, on the one occasion 
when the service was interrupted, it was not resumed for three weeks due 
to a prolonged siege by Indians of an Army infantry company that had 
taken refuge behind the walls of the stage station at Apache Pass. 

The relative immunity of the line from Indian attack was due to a com- 
bination of factors. In the first place United States Indian agents, working 
with various chiefs, succeeded in getting their permission to run the line 
through lands occupied by specific tribes. In return for this privilege and 
to keep the Indians amenable, the agents from time to time presented them 
with special gifts. Secondly, when the Indians became restless the Army 
would be called upon to visit their camps and show off its strength in the 
form of a company or two of dragoons. And lastly, it appears that it was 
a policy of Butterfield, or at least the station masters, to make gifts to the 
different tribes along the route in order to keep them on good terms. 

Various experiences of passengers have been preserved in the writings 
of several travelers. These narratives give us a rather vivid picture of what 
it was like for an individual to travel constantly in a stagecoach for a period 
of twenty-four days. For many the journey was somewhat difficult. This 
was especially true when the coach was filled to capacity. The “celerity 
wagons” were fitted with three benches that accommodated nine travelers. 
The occupants on the front bench had their backs to the driver and faced 
the travelers seated on the middle bench. The limited space between the 
benches made it necessary for the six passengers who were occupying these 
positions to interlock their knees. As there was only room inside the coach 
for ten of the twelve legs, a dangling leg was inevitably left protruding 
from each side of the vehicle. The rear bench was reserved for female 
travelers, a practice that could be readily justified on patriotic grounds alone. 
It would indeed have been a rather undignified sight to behold a coach 
carrying the United States mail rolling down the trail with feminine limbs 
dangling. Of course, no lady of the day would have boarded a coach under 
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conditions where she could not be seated with decorum. Those unfortunate 
gentlemen whose position on the coach forced them to dangle a leg had 
to be constantly on the alert. In the first place they could find no support 
for their outboard limbs; and if they were not careful to hold their feet out 
of reach of the turning wheels, they ran the risk of serious injury. 

Some of the passengers faced another discomfort when the coach was 
weighted down with a heavy mail in the boot. When the rear of the coach 
was loaded down, those passengers seated on the front bench would be left 
constantly bent forward with all support taken away from their backs. 
This made it utterly impossible for them to rest or relax. In addition to the 
discomforts brought about by the seating arrangements, passengers also 
ran the risk of having one of their companions come down with motion 
sickness. Regurgitating travelers in the crowded, swaying coaches was 
fairly common in the experience of the line. This is perhaps one reason 
why seasoned travelers, or for that matter persons who had made only one 
trip over the trail, strongly recommended the wearing of clothing of a 
quality that was less than one’s Sunday best. 

Whenever the driver was making good time over smooth portions of 
the route, or a strong crosswind was coming off the prairie or around the 
mountain masses, male passengers, if they were not alert, had a good 
chance of having their hats blown from their heads and out of the coach. 
On the average twelve hats were lost from each coach making a one-way 
trip. It was not an uncommon sight in towns along the route to see dishev- 
elled male passengers feverishly spending most of their lay-over time try- 
ing to purchase new hats. Often these expenditures proved to be futile, for 
in less than two days all the male passengers in a coach might be bare- 
headed again. As the loss of male head-gear was a regular experience on 
every coach, it was estimated hy the company that fifteen hundred hats 
were lost yearly by its clients. These losses often benefitted members of 
emigrant trains following the Butterfield trail to California, or an occa- 
sional Indian who took a fancy to a particular hat. 

The fatigue of uninterrupted traveling by day and by night, in crowded 
and at times ill-smelling coaches, affected many of the passengers not only 
physically but also psychologically. Cases have been cited where passengers 
not only lost contact with reality, but actually became raving maniacs. Sev- 
eral factors converged to give rise to these psychotic states in some of the 
unfortunate travelers. In the first place, it was difficult if not impossible for 
some passengers to fall asleep in a confined sitting position; and the lack 
of sleep often produced near-delirium. Added to this was often an anxiety 
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neurosis over possible attack from the Comanches and Apaches. Under 
these conditions, any occurrence which started a passenger out of his state 
of sleeplessness was at once imagined by him to be an Indian attack, and 
the nearest passenger was as likely to be taken for an Indian as for a friend. 

With some of the travelers this acute anxiety reached the point where 
their own safety and that of their fellow passengers made it necessary to 
leave them at the first station stop, where sleep usually restored them before 
the arrival of the next semi-weekly coach. Nevertheless, at times some of 
those affected became so violent that they jumped from the coach, and wan- 
dered off to a death from thirst and starvation in the desert. The drivers 
commonly referred to these temporary demented states of the passengers 
as the “starts.” To be sure, only a small per cent of passengers developed 
the “starts” in any acute form; but when it happened, a profound and 
lasting impression of the occurrence was left with all concerned. 

A final inconvenience that faced the traveler who booked passage over 
the Butterfield line should be mentioned. Upon entering the desert of the 
Southwest, the traveler soon was troubled by the absence of potable water. 
Nearly all the water found in the region was of a saline flavor; and in 
many of the streams, such as the Gila River, it was almost completely 
brackish. The alkali in the water in turn affected all passengers more or 
less as a purgative, but the effects wore off in a few days. 

Before booking passage, many prospective travelers sought information 
on how they should dress for the trip and advice on the type of equipment 
they should carry. In reply to numerous inquiries of this nature, one news- 
paper in California offered certain suggestions. If possible, the paper 
pointed out, the passenger should be careful to learn who were to be his 
traveling companions. A good-humored, considerate set of passengers, it 
very wisely advised, could render the trip quite agreeable. As for one’s arm- 
ament, a Sharps’ carbine and one hundred cartridges, along with a Navy 
revolver and two pounds of balls and caps, were considered absolutely es- 
sential not only by the newspaper but by seasoned wayfarers. As for cloth- 
ing, the editor recommended a pair of thick boots, woolen pants and a half- 
dozen pairs of thick woolen socks. The traveler was also urged to carry 
with him six undershirts, three woolen overshirts, and a “wide-awake” hat. 
A cheap sack coat, a soldier’s overcoat, one pair of blankets in summer and 
two in winter were considered indispensable, together with a pair of gaunt- 
lets, a small pack of needles, a paper of pins, a sponge, a hajr brush, a 
comb, and a bar of soap. The toilet articles were to be carried in an oil silk 
bag. Two pairs of thick drawers and three or four towels rounded out the 
list of suggested items. 
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One enthusiastic traveler who made the trip east on a Butterfield coach 
later pointed out that many people, thinking more of their ease than of 
robust physical health, were likely to regard a stage ride of a thousand or 
two thousand miles as a very formidable undertaking. He went on to say 
that for those who had a liking for adventure and a desire to see something 
of the world, a long ride of two or three weeks, practically in the open air 
and not in hot, stuffy railroad cars, possessed a wonderful charm. He 
strongly recommended such a ride as one of the most effective cures for dys- 
pepsia that could be imagined. This traveler, however, made his own re- 
turn trip by sea! 

During the first year of Butterfield’s operation, the postal receipts came 
to $27,229.94. The amount of mail carried over the route continued to in- 
crease until, by 1860, the number of letters transported by coach exceeded 
the number sent by the ocean route. During the same year the postal re- 
ceipts increased to a total of $119,766.76 with the postal rate at ten cents 
per letter. In March, 1861, however, the Butterfield service was moved 
northward to a central route. The shift was brought about by Republican 
members of Congress who had favored such a route from the very begin- 
ning of the discussions of overland mail service. Also, by this time, the 
Apaches throughout the Southwest were no longer on relatively friendly 
terms with the Americans, and it is doubtful if the line could have been 
successfully operated after this date without heavy military protection. A 
stage line that succeeded Butterfield in parts of the Southwest was soon 
forced to cease operations due to Indian harassments and the lack of mili- 
tary protection. It was not until several years after the Civil War that stage 
lines were able to operate successfully again in the Southwest. 

With the exception of a few stone ruins, the forty Butterfield stations 
from El Paso to Yuma — with their stock tenders, extra teams, and stores 
of supplies — are vanished into history. No longer is the desert’s stillness 
or the silence of the mountain passes interrupted by the distant blast of the 
conductor’s trumpet, or by the pounding hooves of wild-eyed mules pulling 
a careening coach and kicking up a cloud of dust. Along with the gazelle 
and the roving bands of Apaches and Comanches, the overland stage has 
gone. The stagecoach was but a temporary expedient in establishing com- 
munication between the East and the West, and in fact the railroads had 
started to push westward from the Mississippi River before the Overland 
Mail had made its first run. But for the student who is interested in tracing 
the development of transportation and communication in the Southwest, 
Butterfield’s spectacular operation undoubtedly will remain one of the 
most colorful and dramatic subjects of all. 
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Architect Paul Deno’s impression of the interior of the Tubac Presidio. 





TUBAC’S RIGHTFUL PLACE IN THE SUN 


by 
MARY POWELL TORRANS 


Mrs. Torrans is a professional journalist who received her education and newspaper 
experience in Texas. She is currently collecting data on women who came to the 
frontier during the days of the wagon trains. 


NESTLED at the base of the starkly dramatic Santa Rita Mountains in 
southern Arizona, forty-five miles south of Tucson on the highway to No- 
gales, is the sun-baked, wind-swept village of Tubac, first settled by Span- 
ish presidial soldiers in 1752 and now the first site in Arizona officially 
designated as a State Park and Historical Monument. The full history of 
Tubac includes such familiar names in the annals of the Southwest as 
Kino, Juan Bautista de Anza, Pedro Font, Francisco Garcés, Charles D. * 
Poston, Geronimo, and Pete Kitchen. An old historical marker indicates a 
few highlights: 


Flag of Spain planted in 1737. Garrisoned 1752 to protect church missions. 
Later lost to Mexico. Settled by the Mormons 1852. American mining center 
by 1856. Was self-governed post on lawless frontier. Issued own paper money, 
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boletos, redeemable in silver. First American newspaper in region. Apache raids 
caused abandonment 1861 or thereabouts. 

For two centuries Tubac has attracted many people from many places, 
and for many reasons. To this little adobe settlement came representative 
types of the legendary Southwest: Spanish soldiers and black-robed padres, 
Mexican settlers from Sonora just twenty miles away, peaceful and hostile 
Indians, prospectors and mining engineers, American troopers and soldiers- 
of-fortune, American ranchers and farmers, German agriculturalists, mer- 
chants and peddlers, mule-pack and stagecoach drivers, adventurers and 
gamblers, and even men with a price on their heads. They were all a part 
of Tubac of the past, each with a distinctive role to play in the making of 
the history of this unusual place. 

Now, as then, many people are playing an important role in Tubac — 
the Tubac of the future. At the top of the list is a man who arrived in Ari- 
zona four years ago. He came from Indiana, not seeking silver, land, or 
fame — the chief lures of the past — but health. Frank Griffin, a retired 
engineer, and his wife, Gay, found more than a kindly climate. They dis- 
covered a purpose, a project on which to work that had a lofty goal — to 
save a richly historic spot from falling further into decay, to restore it, and 
to give it the place of honor it so clearly deserved. Griffin’s hobby long had 
been historical reading. When he learned Tubac was the birthplace of Ari- 
zona’s first newspaper, he decided to revive the W eekly Arizonian. His wife, 
a member of the Arizona Press Women, felt that Tubac was to the West 
what Plymouth Rock and Jamestown were to the East, and she quickly 
joined in the project. In the fall of 1956 the Griffins bought a lot in Tu- 
bac; by early 1957 they had completed an adobe structure that was archi- 
tecturally in keeping with the old buildings in the town. According to 
Roanna H. Winsor in her article on Tubac in the September, 1958, issue 
of Arizona Highways, the Griffins “. . . pledged themselves to work with 
others in the restoration of Tubac, both physically and culturally.” They 
took their motto from Charles D. Poston, the “Father of Arizona” who 
managed the mines at Tubac in the 1850’s: “No Law but Love — No Oc- 
cupation but Labor.” 

Others soon came to Tubac and caught the Griffins’ spirit of enthusiasm. 
In July, 1957, the “Tubac Restoration Foundation,” a non-profit organiza- 
tion, was incorporated. Its stated purposes were 


to restore or preserve and identify historical places in and near the village of 
Tubac and to codperate with other historical agencies in furtherance of the 
restoration; to collect artifacts, documents, photographs, and other material 
for a museum at Tubac; to sponsor and participate in festivals, pageants, and 
other activities in the furtherance of the restoration and preservation work. 
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Several newspapermen in the state, who had felt for some time that 
Tubac should be preserved as a historical site, joined forces with the people 
of Tubac. Among the most outspoken were Hanson R. Sisk of the Nogales 
Herald and Edward H. Peplow, Jr., of the Arizona News in Phoenix. Sisk 
wrote tersely: “Old Tubac will some day be recognized. It should be a 
State Park.” On August 16, 1957, Peplow added: “... . Sisk . . . is beat- 
ing a tub on which we'd like to add our own thumps. . . . Maybe a lot of 
recent comers to Arizona don’t realize the historic importance of Tubac 
not only to Arizona but to the entire West and nation. Tubac must be 
treated with respect, veneration, scholarship, and the dignity it deserves 
.. .. It must not be prostituted to picayune personal ends. Tubac is the 
real fountainhead of Arizona history. On October 27, 1957, the Arizona 
Daily Star reported a new art colony growing up in Tubac. The article 
read: 


One of the most colorful towns in Arizona history, the former Spanish head- 
quarters in Pimeria Alta, and the target of some of the bloodiest Apache raids 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, today enters upon another busy period in its 
fitful history. Tubac, long a sleepy, half-deserted village on the Nogales High- 
way, Officially “opens for business” today, only this time not as a military garri- 
son or silver mining center. Tubac today boasts the newest art colony in the 
Southwest. Residents of Tubac, including noted Tucson artist Ross Stefan, are 
working on all fronts to restore former industries and ancient buildings of the 
old frontier town. Work is in progress on weathered St. Ann’s Church, the ruins 
of the Spanish presidio, and the old market place. Arizona’s first newspaper, the 
Weekly Arizonian published in Tubac in 1859, will begin publication again 
today, with a description of the history of the town. 


Hampered by lack of funds, the little band of dedicated people pushed 
on, inch by inch, toward the realization of their dream of restored glory 
for the place that once was a frontier settlement of New Spain and later 
an important American mining center. Their path was about as rocky as 
the nearby mountain trails; but they kept refilling the waterjugs of their 
determination, gaining new recruits, and moving ahead. The Griffins con- 
tacted countless persons of influence throughout the state, seeking their 
interest and support. They even purchased three lots in Tubac on which 
stood the crumbling remains of the old presidio, and offered them, title- 
free, to the state of Arizona. Frank and Gay Griffin appeared before a 
group meeting at Nogales, and were authorized to represent the Santa 
Cruz Board of Supervisors, the Nogales Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Pimeria Alta Historical Society in presenting the case of Tubac to the 
state. No significant accomplishment was possible, however, until the 
state had formally recognized the value of marking its lesser historical sites 
and preserving and restoring its major ones. In past decades Arizona had 
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no “Landmarks Club” such as the one that had proven so effective in Cali- 
fornia. Recently, however, Dale W. King of Globe and others had been 
active in organizing people interested in historical preservation. The “Ari- 
zona State Parks Association” was such a group. This much was encourag- 
ing. 

The first important step came in March, 1957, when the legislature 
established the Arizona State Parks Board. Dennis McCarthy, a recrea- 
tional specialist, became the director. The deed to the property which the 
Griffins had offered was presented to the Parks Board on December 21, 
1957, and was accepted on January 24, 1958. That same day Tubac was 
officially declared Arizona’s first State Park. On March 21, 1958, while 
plans were underway for the formal dedication of Tubac, William and 
Eleanor Morrow donated to the Parks Board three lots and a building. 

The formal dedication of Tubac as Arizona’s first State Park was held 
on Sunday, September 28, 1958, with Senator Neilson Brown of Santa 
Cruz County serving as master of ceremonies. Governor Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland spoke to 2,000 persons gathered at the site of the old presidio. 
“This is hallowed ground,” he said, “and as years roll by it will be known 
by millions of people as the most historic spot in the Southwest.” The gov- 
ernor paid particular tribute to the donors of the land, Frank and Gay 
Griffin and the Morrows. “It is this sterling citizenship,” he declared, 
“which makes our state and country great.” George W. Chambers, presi- 
dent of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, expressed his conviction 
that Tubac would become a major historical park. Many notables were in- 
troduced, including representatives of the consular services of the United 
States and Mexico, Mayor Jose B. Colunga of Nogales and Mayor Otilio 
Garavito of Nogales, Sonora, and Mayor Don Hummel of Tucson. The 
Fort Huachuca Army Band played and enthusiasm ran high. Co-chairmen 
for the ceremony were Griffin and Edward Bayze, Jr., chairman of the 
Santa Cruz County board of supervisors. Other committee members were 
Major-General Charles L. Mullins and Zellie Capin of the Nogales Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Major-General Lowell W. Rooks, president of the 
Pimeria Alta Historical Society; Dr. Emil W. Haury, director of the Ari- 
zona State Museum; Hanson R. Sisk of the Nogales Herald, Craig Pot- 
tinger of the Nogales International, and Harvey Riggs of the Arivaca 
News; W.T. Allen of the Kenyon Ranch and Colonel Gil Proctor of the 
Pete Kitchen Ranch; Mrs. Cora Everhart, Santa Cruz County school su- 
perintendent; and Robert Lenon, town clerk of Patagonia. Many others 
were there who had given unselfishly in time, thought, and energy to see 
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Tubac preserved. Gay Griffin cites Father Patrick J. Callanan, pastor of 
St. Ann’s, for working tirelessly for over three years on the restoration of 
the adobe church. 

The Arizona State Museum and the University of Arizona now added 
their support. On November 15, 1958, the Arizona Daily Star reported: 
“The Board of Regents have ratified a contract with the Arizona State 
Parks Board for historical research on Tubac as a necessary first step 
toward the development of the master plan for the Tubac Historical Monu- 
ment. ... The Regents approved the appointment of Henry F. Dobyns as 
the research associate in the State Museum to compile an accurate and 
complete history of Tubac. Dobyns also will determine what other his- 
torically significant plots of land should be acquired for over-all develop- 
ment of Arizona’s first State Historical Monument.” When Dobyns’ “Tu- 
bac Report” was completed early in 1959, the Parks Board had a historical 
blueprint and a guide to follow. Paul Deno, the gifted architect of Car- 
men, Arizona, was now asked to draft a plan for the construction of a 
museum and headquarters-building on the plaza similar in design to the 
original presidial headquarters. 

In 1959 also the Parks Board took steps to acquire approximately two 
and one-half acres of the old Tubac Ranch. These lands contained ruins of 
the period of the 1850's. Ricki Rarick, Tucson member of the Parks Board 
and a dedicated worker from the beginning of the project, now’ assumed 
responsibility for further negotiations which might lead to the acquisition 
of other necessary lands. To the gifts of the Griffins and the Morrows was 
added, late in 1959, a tract from the James Garrett family lying behind St. 
Ann’s Church. The Parks Board plans to renovate the building donated 
by the Morrows and use it as a temporary museum and headquarters. 

On May 26, 1959, the Arizona Daily Star carried an article describing 
further progress of another kind. It reported: 


The “grandson” organization of a Tubac scouting group formed in 1886 to 
fight off Apache raids was officially recognized yesterday by the Arizona State 
Parks Board. Actually, the Scouts have been incorporated since July 8, 1957, 
under the name of Tubac Restoration Foundation, but it was not until yester- 
day that they were officially recognized by the Parks Board. . .. Admittedly, the 
most colorful feature of the Scouts will be the mounted group of ranchers and 
riders of Santa Cruz County, who are captained by Will Rogers, Jr., son of the 
late humorist and now a Tubac rancher. ... With such veteran ranchers as Mike 
Knagge, Jim Garrett and R. M. (Bill) Harrison riding with them, the Scouts 
are not going to be an amateur dude-rider affair. 


It is interesting to note that the honorary captain, Virgil Mercer, chairman 
of the Parks Board in 1959, is the grandson of T. Lille Mercer, first cap- 
tain of the original Tubac Scouts; and Daniel B. Lowe, the honorary first 
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lieutenant, is the grandson of H. W. Lowe, who was first lieutenant with 
the early Scouts. 

While the people of Arizona may look back with pride upon the excit- 
ing and colorful days of Tubac, they must also look ahead with hope to 
the complete and fitting restoration of this historic spot. Plans for the 
restoration are both ambitious and sensible. In consideration of what has 
been accomplished with scant funds by a few dedicated men and women 
in a few years, there can be no doubt that Tubac’s future is bright. With 
adequate public support and the continuing zeal of the dedicated few, Tu- 
bac will quickly emerge as one of the most interesting places in the whole 
Southwest. Again it may attract many people, and for many reasons. Tubac 
should and can become an Arizona showplace, a “must” for visitors to the 
state, an important center for historical researchers, writers, and artists — 
and a restful haven for all who seek, like Tubac itself seeks, a rightful place 
in the sun. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ASSESSMENTS 
IN WESTERN AMERICAN HISTORY 


“Broader Approaches to the History of the West,” the first in our projected series of 

annotated bibliographies, appeared in the Autumn 1959 issue of ARIZONA and 

the WEST. That number also carried an editorial explaining the plan and expressing 

our hope to publish a large bibliographical assessment of a particular topic in each 

subsequent issue of the journal. A list of the topics to be treated appears below. We 

regret that it has not been possible to prepare the second bibliography in time for 

publication in this issue. The second bibliography will appear in the next number. 
e Broader Approaches to the History of the West 

General Works on the American Indian 

Histories of the Western States 

Research Tools: Bibliographies and Guides 

Interpretations of the American West 

The Culture of the West: Literature, Music, Art 

Geography and Natural History of the West 

Ethnology of the Southwest 

Ethnology of the Middle Plains and Rockies 

Ethnology of the Northwest and the Pacific Slope 

New Spain in the American West to 1820 

New France in the American West to 1803 

Official Explorations of the West 

Trappers and Traders in the Far West 

The Retreat of the Indian to 1850 

The Evolution of Land Policy 

The Settlement of the Mississippi Valley 

The Acquisition of Texas 

The Acquisition of Oregon 

Mormon Conquest of Utah 

California under Mexican Rule 

The War with Mexico 

The West in Civil Conflict 

The Frontier of the Miner 

Freighting and Coaching in the West 

The Coming of the Iron Horse 

The Last Stand of the Indian 

The Frontier of the Stockman 

The Frontier of the Farmer 

Western Outlawry and Justice 

Border Relations since 1848 

Society in the West since 1865 

Politics in the West since 1890 

Conversion and Reclamation 

Oil 

The Rise of the Modern West 
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Notes, Queries, Comments 














The Cactus Garden is introduced in this issue to accommodate readers 
who may wish to plant compliments, criticisms, or the uncertain seeds of 
controversy. Notes, queries, and comments of all varieties are solicited. 


A LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PROJECT 


Dear Professor Carroll : 

The advent of your new quarterly must have stirred the hearts of every professional 
and amateur historian concerned with the American West. In starting off, you have 
set such high standards in both reader-appeal and scholarly quality, as well as in su- 
perior typography and tasteful makeup, that it is hard for me to imagine how any 
fellow-historian anywhere would not be impressed and moved to admiration. I have 
found the contents of your opening issues to be entertaining and suggestive. As a 
librarian my attention is most sharply arrested by the admirably ambitious — per- 
haps I should say staggeringly ambitious — plan to evaluate the total literature of 
Western American history under more than thirty topic headings. In the third issue, 
which has just arrived, you call your plan “A Bibliographical Moon Shot.” I agree 
that it is this, and I want to wish you the best of luck in getting it into orbit! 

I am so struck by the concept of your biliographical project that I would like to 
offer a few comments on it. From what you have done with the first topic (“Broader 
Approaches to the History of the West”), it would seem that you are trying to com- 
bine the features of the standard bibliographical entry with those of the historio- 
graphical essay. Apparently you want to give full bibliographical information as it 
might appear in a dealer's catalogue, and at the same time you want the annotation 
to read like an essay in historiography. You want to present a bibliography in the 
technical sense, and still you want to show the growth of the literature on particular 
subjects. This combination of goals is somewhat unique and highly commendable, 
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but I dare say it is going to prove difficult to achieve. I feel frankly that it will be 
impossible to achieve unless you allow a high degree of flexibility in the organization 
of each bibliography. 

In your “Broader Approaches” you have used a strictly chronological organization, 
relying on the date-of-publication to determine where a book should appear. This 
proves quite satisfactory for “Broader Approaches” and probably it will suffice for 
other topics that are general in nature. But I doubt that a straight chronological ar- 
rangement will work properly for the more specialized topics in your plan. Your 
specialists are going to find that their topics will subdivide themselves naturally. For 
example, one of the subdivisions of “The Last Stand of the Indian” will naturally 
comprise a grouping of the various books on Custer’s famous fight. The only way in 
which this body of historical literature can be assessed is to treat it as a unit. If the 
specialist disperses these books throughout his bibliography according to date-of- 
publication, it will be impossible to achieve a flow of interpretation. He might as 
well follow the usual method of the librarians and arrange his items alphabetically 
by the author’s last name. 

It also occurs to me that it is going to be virtually impossible to maintain any regu- 
larity throughout the entire series. Librarians will regret this, but most of them will 
understand why consistency is not to be expected. With many different specialists 
participating in the series, differences in method will be frequent. Some of your spe- 
cialists may wish to do a historiographical essay in which all or most of the bibli- 
ographical data will be dropped into footnotes. Some may wish to distinguish between 
“primary sources” and “secondary works,” and some may not. I really don’t know how 
you are going to resolve all the questions of method which inevitably will come up. 
I think it may be best to avoid formulas and to regard each topic as a separate bibli- 
ographical challenge. Taken as a whole, your project certainly constitutes an editorial 
challenge of towering proportions. Again, best of luck! 

In looking at any bibliography, a librarian tends to notice the entry-form. As long 
as I am making suggestions, I will take the liberty of saying something about techni- 
calities. Since you use a chronological determinant in “Broader Approaches,” it seems 
unfortunate that the date-of-publication should be lost within the entry. It might 
have been better to place the year-date above the entry and in the center of the page. 
And I would say that librarians and book collectors alike probably prefer to have an 
entry start with the author's name rather than with the title. I like the fact that you 
do not leave space between the entry and the accompanying annotation, an old- 
fashioned arrangement that tends to disrupt the page. For the same reason, plus 
typographically aesthetic ones, I like the absence of indentions. To get a bibliography 
to look right on a printed page is not the easiest thing in the world. Recently I saw 
an article by Carl Hertzog called “Typography for Book-Dealers’ Catalogues and 
Bibliographies” in The American Book Collector. Mr. Hertzog points out many tech- 
nical difficulties and proposes solutions. His opinions are those of a typographical 
expert and I think they may be studied with profit. 

I realize that you will be receiving many suggestions for additions to the list of 
topics in your project. The list could be extended and subdivided endlessly. I would 
like to offer one topic as a justifiable addition: “Pioneer Printing and Early Journal- 
ism in the West.” Possibly this subject could fall into one of the existing topics, but 
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I do feel that it is bibliographically large enough and important enough to stand by 
itself. The late Douglas C. McMurtrie would have been the ideal specialist to assess 
the literature on this topic. ... 

JACKSON E. TOWNE 

Professor of Bibliography 

Michigan State Unwersity 


An article by Professor Towne appears in this issue of ARIZONA and the 
WEST.—J.A.C. 





SHOULD THE EDITOR EDITORIALIZE? 


Dear Dr. Carroll: 

You say in “Orchids, Cacti, and Candor” [editorial in Summer number] that you 
can recognize the virtues of your own silence and thus you will refrain from writing 
an editorial page in each issue. I know I speak for some readers when I say I hope 
you will not live up to this promise. I read several historical quarterlies. The one thing 
I dislike about them is that they are too impersonal. . . . The editor’s point of view 
never shows through. . . . Historians in the United States seem to be afraid to speak 
their minds. . . . Historians of England always seem ready to speak up and they are 
respected for it... . Why are our historians afraid to say anything that doesn’t have 
a footnote attached to it? I suppose this [silence] is part of the “objective” cult which 
our professional historians worship. .. . I think the American public should hear 
from historians often on matters of philosophy. They have the advantage of per- 
spective or at any rate they should have it... . One of the few philosophical state- 
ments I have seen in any historical journal is an article called “History as High Ad- 
venture” by Walter P. Webb in the American Historical Review. | recommend it to 
you. ... Frank Dobie is another Texas scholar who is not afraid to be heard from. So 
why don’t you follow the example of these Texans and speak your piece in the pages 
of your journal? ...If you want a woman’s opinion, my wife joins me in hoping 
that you won't gag yourself. ... 

HARRY J. WOLANIN 
Major, U.S.A.F. (Ret.) 
Tucson, Arizona 


The editor is indeed grateful to Major Wolanin for this expression, and to sev- 
eral other subscribers who have written letters of similar sentiment. Such com- 
munications have the happy effect of reassuring the editor that, after a year of 
preparing copy and accomplishing little else in a literary way, he may still be 
able to write a few paragraphs of his own that people are willing to read. The 
fact remains, however, that the editor of a historical quarterly is not at all in 
the same role as the editor of a newspaper. Douglas Southall Freeman, who was 
simultaneously a journalist and a historical scholar, often remarked that the his- 
torian does not “write in sand.” When he commits himself to print, he goes 
irrevocably on record and his colleagues have memories long and strong enough 
never to let him forget what he has said. When the historian sits down to 
philosophize, he must have something significant to say. It is not enough merely 
to want to write something; there must be, first of all, something in him to 
say. This cannot be simulated or manufactured to meet a deadline. Webb and 
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Dobie provide prime examples of historical writers who philosophize suc- 
cessfully. They are able to think out an idea and then to transfer it poignantly 
to paper. Neither has been guilty of artificial writing under self-imposed or 
external pressures, and this is one reason why they are great. While the editor 
of ARIZONA and the WEST has no intention of gagging himself, he knows 
that the process of historical maturation is slow. He does not wish to find him- 
self fishing frantically in a pond that may be empty. As Major Wolanin declares, 
historians are supposed to have perspective. But this comes gradually if it comes 
at all. Too many historical writers, imagining suddenly that they possess extra- 
sensory perception, have managed to “get into print” with a pontification or a 
profundity of dubious value. They live to regret it, but others just as foolish 
will try. The editor has taken this occasion to make a tiny assault on the sacred 
cow of compulsory publication, that specter of “publish or perish” which hangs 
oppressively in some academic atmospheres. But he had better stop here lest 
this become an editorial in itself. — J. A. C. 





A NOTE ON THE ELIAS FAMILY OF TUCSON 


Dear Professor Carroll : 

I should like to propose one small but important amendment to James R. Hastings’ 
article on “The Tragedy at Camp Grant in 1871,” which appeared in Volume One, 
Number Two (Summer 1959), of the journal which you edit. On page 152 of the 
cited issue, Mr. Hastings states : 


A citizens’ meeting about the middle of April resulted in “speech-making and 
voting” and confirmed two men, William S. Oury and Juan Elias, in their belief 
that no further benefits could be expected from public community action. Oury 
agreed to contact any interested Americans, Elias the Mexicans. Both would 
approach Francisco, the head Papago chief. Object: a punitive expedition to 
Camp Grant. 


As his source for this information Mr. Hastings cites the Arizona Citizen for April 
22, 1871. If this citation is correct, then I am motivated to comment that Tucson 
newspapers of the 1870's were scarcely more adept at reporting the names of the old 
Pueblo’s Spanish-speaking citizens than is the press today. The Elias who helped to 
organize the expedition to Camp Grant and who ultimately was chosen as its leader 
was not Juan, but his brother Jesus Maria. The latter was a well-known figure in early 
Tucson, serving as a representative ot the First and Second Territorial Legislatures. 
He was also a Pima County delegate to the Legislatures of 1868 and 1875. His last 
term of office came four years after the Camp Grant affair, and this points up the fact 
that his participation in that ignoble event did nothing to dim his popularity with 
the local electorate. 

The records are not clear as to where Jesus Maria first saw the light of day, but 
most of the evidence points to Tubac as the place and 1829 as the date. His father 
was Juan Bautista Elias; his mother, Jesus Orozco. His brother Juan was a prominent 
Arizona rancher in the period following the Civil War. Juan apparently had ranch- 
ing interests in the San Pedro Valley, near San Xavier and Sopori. There were other 
children besides Juan and Jesus Maria and many of their descendants are still living 
in the Tucson area. 
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Both Juan and Jesus Maria participated in the Camp Grant Massacre, although as 
Juan himself stated (see the Arizona Daily Citizen, Aug. 3, 1893, p. 4), the role of 
Jesus Maria was the more important. Ramon and Cornelio— brothers of Juan and 
Jesus Maria — were killed by Apaches as was a relative, Luis Elias (the father of 
early Tucson jeweler, Perfecto R. Elias). However we may be inclined to view the 
Camp Grant tragedy in the light of 1959, it may have seemed justified to the Elias 
family in 1871. 

An interesting sidelight on the Camp Grant expedition is found in William H. 
Bailey’s account of the event (Hayden file under Bailey’s name at the Arizona Pio- 
neers’ Historical Society). This is confirmed by William S. Oury’s description of the 
affair (Tucson Citizen, Oct. 1, 1913, p. 4). Bailey states that after the Mexican, 
Papago, and American forces held a rendezvous at a spot east of Tucson on Pantano 
Wash, Oury and Jesus Maria fell to quarreling over the fact that the former had 
promised to bring along a large force of Americans and had shown up with only six, 
including himself. According to Bailey : 


While we were making our plans of formation and electing Bill Oury captain, 
a little argument started which came near wrecking the American and Mexican 
division. Elias addressed Oury saying, “Guillermo, your Americans are very 
short in numbers after all of their promises and signing.” This caused more 
argument and some hard words in English and Spanish. A fight started by Elias 
striking Oury. This fight was stopped by Sammy Hughes. Stepping between 
Oury and Elias, Hughes said, “You two men stop this fight. You are the leaders 
of this party. You two shake hands and do not let an enmity call a halt to this 
expedition.” 


Bailey's account states further that Hughes persuaded the Papagos, Mexicans, and 
Oury’s small group of Anglos to accept Jesus Maria Elias as their leader and it was the 
latter, not Oury, who was the commander of the expedition. Hughes, by the way, 
did not accompany the expedition to Camp Grant, but returned to Tucson after 
patching up the dispute between Elias and Oury. 

Although I have not been able as yet to establish a connection on the basis of 
church records, I am confident that the Eliases came into Arizona directly from 
Arizpe, Sonora, where the family has long been one of the most important. Sonora’s 
history during the 1700's and 1300’s is filled with the exploits of this family, the 
founder of which was Don Francisco Elias Gonzalez de Zayas, a Spaniard who came 
to Alamos, Sonora, from La Rioja, Spain during the 1720's. Don Francisco established 
himself in Arizpe around 1770. In 1846, shortly after the passage of the Mormon 
Battalion through Tucson, Coronel Jose Maria Elias Gonzalez, a descendant of Don 
Francisco and doubtless a relative of Jesus Maria, was sent from Arizpe with a con- 
tingent of troops to reinforce the Tucson garrison should additional American forces 
invade the area. He remained in the Old Pueblo several months, serving as coman- 
dante of the presidio. He also served for a short time as Governor of Sonora. Jesus 
Maria Elias, leader of the Camp Grant expedition, was married to Teresa Martinez, 
a daughter of Jose Maria Martinez who had been comandante of the Tucson pre- 
sidio for a short time in 1838. Martinez likewise has descendants in present-day 
Tucson. Martinez Hill near Tucson was named for him, and the Berger Ranch on 
the San Xavier Indian Reservation was once his property. 

I mention these facts simply to provide evidence of the fact that Jesus Maria Elias 
was a man of considerable status in Tucson both during the Mexican period and 
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thereafter. He died in January, 1896, just ten months before the demise of his younger 
brother Juan. His home during his later years was at Los Reales near San Xavier 
Mission. A daughter, Rosenda Elias Contreras, died in January, 1959, at the age of 
94. Another daughter, Teresa Elias Sanches, is still living in Los Angeles. 

Much of the information which I have included here is to be found in the files of 
the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. I have supplemented this material with in- 
formation gathered through personal contact with elderly members of pioneer Mex- 
ican families in Tucson, from discussions with Professor Eduardo W. Villa, the 
Sonora historian, and from the Diccionario de Historia, Geografia Biografia Sono- 
renses by Francisco R. Almada. 

JAMES E. OFFICER 
Instructor in Sociology & Anthropology 
University of Arizona 





A BOOKSELLER THANKS THE “BOOKAROOS” 


Dear Mr. Editor : 

As a bookseller whose shop is devoted exclusively to Western Americana, I wish 
to give my hearty endorsement to the “Roundup of Western Reading” which was 
introduced in the second issue of ARIZONA and the WEST. This special supplement 
to your regular book-review section is a very useful innovation. The short notices by 
the three erudite gentlemen who sign themselves “The Old Bookaroos” are calling 
my attention to many items in the Western field which I might have missed alto- 
gether. You are right in saying that “no single magazine or journal in the United 
States serves effectively as a clearing house for the large varieties of Western litera- 
ture in current publication.” I have long wondered why this is so, and naturally have 
regretted it a good deal in my efforts to keep current. Excluding the fiction, there has 
been such a flood of Western books in the past fifteen years that I have found it al- 
most impossible to keep current either in stock or in knowledge. I suspect that other 
Western Americana dealers are having the same trouble. Your new column therefore 
is most welcome. It complements Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell’s excellent column in 
Westways and his very valuable monthly checklist, Books of the Southwest. 1 would 
imagine that many of your readers are just as enthusiastic about the “Roundup of 
Western Reading” as I am, because the remarks of the “Bookaroos” are breezy and 
entertaining. They certainly appear to know their field, and I would guess that very 
few books escape their attention. This is a real service to collectors and booksellers. 

DOROTHY MCNAMEE 
Overland Book Shop 
Tucson, Arizona 





A PLEA FOR HISTORICAL “PLANNING” 


Dear Editor: 
It may interest some of your readers to know that the advent of Tubac as Arizona’s 
first State Park and Historical Monument has presented some problems that were 
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not anticipated at the time of the inception of the idea. It has created a new “trail of 
tears” for some of the older families of the village, many of whom descended directly 
from the original Spanish settlers of 1752. 

In a sense this is the tragedy of 1916 all over again, when many Tubac families 
were dispossessed by the Baca Float decision. Four years ago Tubac was a quiet little 
village, far enough away from U. S. Highway 89 that only an occasional traveler drove 
in. It had no stores and in the evening a light was a rarity. Now it is a veritable hive 
of activity, and the value of land has increased in proportion to the activity. Several 
old families are still there, and we have advocated their staying. They are Tubac. 

The unfortunate dilemma at Gettysburg, where in recent years a new “battle” has 
been fought over control and use of historic land, should be a warning to all states and 
counties that have projects of historical preservation or restoration underway. In Ari- 
zona today, as in most of the Western states, historical activity is accelerating. . . . 
This is a very good trend, but there should be some purposeful direction to it... . 
Historically-interested people should take care to become better acquainted with each 
other's activities and plans, and in this way reduce local jealousies and suspicions and 
avoid wasteful duplication of effort. . .. 


FRANK & GAY GRIFFIN 
Tubac, Arizona 














REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


si I Spe 


THE COWBOY READER. Edited by Lon Tinkle and Allen Maxwell. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1959. 307 pp. $6.50. 


reviewed by 
OWEN ULPH 


The reviewer is a professor of history in Reed College. For several years he was 
a ane cowboy with the RO Ranches of the Big Smoky Valley of central Ne- 
vada. 


“All I got out of cowpunching is the experience. I paid a good price for that. I 
wouldn't take anything for what I have saw but I wouldn’t care to travel the same road 
again, and my advice to any young man or boy is to stay at home and not be a ram- 
bler, as it won’t buy you anything. And above everything stay away from a cow ranch, 
as not many cowpunchers ever save any money and ‘tis a dangerous life to live.” 

This advice, savoring of sage irony, was given by James Emmit McCauley in one 
of the few spontaneous, unselfconscious commentaries on range-roaming ever pub- 
lished, A Stove-Up Cowboy’s Story. If Lon Tinkle and Allen Maxwell had introduced 
more such nuggets into their collection and made good their brag to “offer in as handy 
and agreeable a way possible a treasury of the best that has been written about the 
American cowboy,” their Reader might have earned its pasture. Unfortunately the 
bulk of the selections do not measure up to the standard established by McCauley’s 
inspired biography (complete with epitaph) of a particularly hard-mouthed pudding. 

The Cowboy Reader packs too much tallow. In place of a well-curried selection of 
first-hand material dealing with cowhands and range life, the book contains much 
that is synthetic, secondary and even second-rate. Paul Horgan’s “Cowboy Revisited” 
was warmed-over hash in its original publication. Why dish it out again? J. Frank 
Dobie, Wayne Gard, Tom Lea, Douglas Branch, Stewart Edward White, Fred Gib- 
son, Walter Prescott Webb and other academicians and press-agents of the cowhand 
occupy too much space in the corral. Some of these men have made useful contribu- 
tions to “Westernalia,” but it is difficult to justify reprinting segments which are 
readily accessible in full-length originals — and some even in paperback reprints. 

In the introduction entitled “Lots to Lasso,” the editors attempt to explain the 
“idea” behind the book and the principles governing their choices and omissions, but 
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the explanation never comes clear of the bog. If, indeed, their purpose was to present 
the best that has been written about the cowboy, they have failed. Even where works 
of such canonized celebreties as Andy Adams are concerned, the choice of excerpts 
has been poor. The promethean “bearsign” orgy would, by any criterion, have been 
a meatier episode than the account of the revelries in Dodge. One suspects the editors 
of yielding to demand for stereotype: whiskey and wild, wild women. The inclusion 
of Agnes Morley Cleveland’s insipid “Cows Were Our Universe” can only be attrib- 
uted to a bid for the female vote. It is not my intent to compile an alternative set of 
selections, but to suggest that a more creative, subtle, and artistic principle of selection 
might have been employed which would have rendered service to the cowhand by 
protecting his human dignity and portraying, in short, the vibrant reality behind the 
sterile myth. 

I can only conclude that this is “another book about cowboys” to exploit a ready- 
made market of cultists who will buy anything. Another decade of promiscuous pub- 
lication and the cowboy will be ravished beyond power of resuscitation. No educated, 
sophisticated, mature, sane human being will be able to stomach him. For the sake of 
his memory this review is a plea for “moral restraint” on the part of writers, editors 
and publishers. But then, as an old saddlemate used to say, “If you wanna stretch the 
stew farther, throw in a few cow-chips. In this here outfit nobody’ll know the differ- 
ence!” 





AMONG THE MORMONS: Historic Accounts by Contemporary 
Observers. Edited by William Mulder and A. Russell Mortensen. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 482 pp. $6.75. 


reviewed by 
REX SYNDERGAARD 


The reviewer, an associate professor at Eastern Illinois University, is a native of 
Utah. He received his academic training in several colleges and universities in 
Missouri. 


This book is most appropriately named, for it gives the reader a complete picture 
of life among the Mormons from the discovery of the gold plates by Joseph Smith to 
a 1950 description of life in Salt Lake City. The publisher's description of the book is 
correct: this is indeed a “fascinating eyewitness history of the Mormon movement.” 
It is a superb collection of letters, newspaper accounts, documents and memoirs, many 
of which have never been reproduced in a volume of this type. 

Contemporary observers give a vivid picture of the early years of Joseph Smith 
and his martyrdom, the flight of the Mormons to Utah after their persecutions in 
Ohio, Missouri and Illinois, life in Utah in the days of Brigham Young, the march of 
the Mormon Battalion, and the Mormon rebellion of 1857. The editors, by their se- 
lection of accounts of both friends and foes of Mormonism, give the reader an ob- 
jective view of a controversial sect. Mormons as well as non-Mormons should find 
these penetrating accounts interesting and informative. 

Mormonism has been the subject of thousands of articles. Such well-known liter- 
ary figures as Charles Dickens, John Greenleaf Whittier, and Horace Greeley have 
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written on the Mormon question. A complete collection of such writings would be a 
monumental task and would fill many volumes. Fully cognizant of these facts, the 
editors have by an intelligent selection of representative accounts presented a full 
chronicle of a people in ome volume of 482 pages. By retention of the narrative 
thread through excellent introductory comments, they have made this work more 
than an anthology of contemporary comment. They have created a major history of 
Mormonism. 





ARIZONA PIONEER MORMON — David King Udall: His Story and 
his Family, 1851-1938. Written in collaboration with his daughter, Pearl 
Udall Nelson. Tucson: Arizona Silhouettes, 1959. 304 pp. $10.00. 


reviewed by 


HOWARD E. DANIELS 


Mr. Daniels, a graduate student in history at the University of Arizona, is at work 
on a Master’s thesis entitled “Mormon Settlements in Northern Arizona.” 


It would be difficult to find a book that probes deeper into the spirit of early-day 
Mormon life in Arizona than does this story of David King Udall and his family. 
Prepared under Udall’s direction by a daughter, Pearl Udall Nelson, and subsequently 
abridged by his son, Justice Levi S. Udall, Arizona Mormon Pioneer reveals the joys, 
the hardships, and the enduring faith of a settler who came to the Territory in 1880. 
While this is essentially a “family history” of the reminiscent and genealogical type, 
it is presented with refreshing candor and affords a good view of one of the out- 
standing Mormon leaders in Arizona history. 

David King Udall was born in St. Louis in 1851, the child of English converts on 
their way to the Great Salt Lake. From the teachings of his parents, he grew and 
“waxed strong” in his faith during boyhood in Nephi, Utah. Indeed, strong he had 
to be to leave his bride of six weeks to fulfill a two-year mission in England; to give 
up a prospering mercantile and ranching business in Kanab, Utah, to accept a “call” 
as bishop at St. Johns, Arizona; and to remain constant to his beliefs when indicted 
for polygamy and unjustly convicted of perjury and sent to prison. A presidential 
pardon from Grover Cleveland exonerated him, and he was released after serving 
only a few months of a three-year sentence. Returning home, he was sustained in his 
office and soon was appointed president of the newly-formed St. Johns “Stake” of 
the Church. In this capacity he served an unusually long time — thirty-five years — 
and finally, at the age of seventy-six, became president of the Mesa Temple when it 
opened in 1927. 

Interwoven into this narrative are many passages from Udall’s missionary journal 
and from other family documents. Especially of interest — and of real value to social 
historians who lament the lack of documentary information on the underlying phi- 
losophy of plural marriage — are excerpts from the journals of Ida Hunt Udall, his 
second wife, and a letter expressing her thoughts on polygamy. Equally of significance 
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are those comments made by Ella, Udall’s first wife, on accepting the second wife 
into the family. Historical scholars will welcome these statements for their value in 
leading to a clearer view of a much-debated and often misunderstood aspect of early 
Mormon life. 

Since this record was not originally planned for publication, the reader should 
recognize the fact that Udall’s purpose in writing was not vainglorious. In setting 
down his experiences, he was simply following a practice that was and still is general 
in the Church. Arizona Pioneer Mormon is unique in its historical contributions, but 
common in the story it tells. The life of David King Udall is part of a larger story 
of Mormon expansion. Mormon colonization in Arizona would not have flourished 
as it did if leaders such as he had not remained true to themselves, their associates, 
and the beliefs they cherished. 





THE OVERLAND DIARY OF JAMES A. PRITCHARD FROM 
KENTUCKY TO CALIFORNIA IN 1849. Edited by Dale L. Morgan. 
Denver: Old West Publishing Company, 1959. $15.00. 


reviewed by 


Doyce B. NUNIS 


Dr. Nunis is the research historian in the Library of the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Leaving Petersburgh, Kentucky in April, 1849, James Avery Pritchard, struck by 
the Gold Rush fever, headed west for Eldorado. Along the trail which ended in mid- 
August at Coloma, he kept a diary that is distinguished by its completeness of detail 
and description. Captain of a mule-train, he related the experiences of the trek along 
the northern route to the Mother Lode. Since Pritchard was well in the lead of the 
bulk of the ’49 emigration, his diary can be coupled with that of J. Goldsborough 
Bruff, who made the journey toward the end of the year, to present a complementary 
picture of trail living by overland adventurers in search of illusive fortune. But what 
sets this particular Forty-niner’s diary apart from those which have previously been 
published is the distinctive and brilliant editing of Dale L. Morgan of the Bancroft 
Library. 

Judiciously rendering Pritchard’s text, Morgan has reinforced the narrative by 
notes that are in themselves a history. The book is further embellished by several 
other unusual features that make it an outstanding contribution. As an introduction, 
Morgan has written a provocative essay which points the way to a re-examination 
of the Gold Rush. Morgan’s essay commends itself to the consideration of Western 
historians because it has within it a plethora of “frontier ideas” for further research 
and study, writing and synthesis. A second striking feature is a detailed listing and 
analysis of all known 1849 diaries. This annotated bibliography follows the edited 
text. One can not help but be impressed by Morgan’s scholarship here, and grateful 
for the potential usefulness of a splendid reference tool. Finally, in an end-folder, 
Morgan has included a chart — startlingly large —on which he records the travel 
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of all known 1849 diarists. The chart is broken down by date and place in proper 
chronological sequence — 134 diaries! One look at this, and a consideration of the 
effort that went into its making, leads the reviewer to a conclusion: this book is no 
Pritchard's Diary; it is Morgan’s Pritchard. 

Lawton Kennedy has designed a beautiful volume. He deserves special praise for 
the skillful reproduction of the end chart. Included in the text are two of Bruff’s 
maps, hitherto unpublished. Hugh Pritchard Williamson’s brief biography of the 
diarist, which prefaces the text, is spirited and succinct. Fred A. Rosenstock, the pub- 
lisher, has achieved a happy blending of material, scholarship, and printing. 

If one criticism should be voiced — and with hesitation — it would be this. The 
reviewer would prefer to see the latter part of the book, Morgan’s analysis of the 
1849 overland diaries and his travel chart, as a separate publication. It could stand as 
such. Granted, Pritchard’s Overland Diary serves as a foil for Morgan in bring- 
ing together all the material as is now published. But since the book is limited in its 
expensive edition, it will soon become a collector’s item and may well be placed 
beyond the reach of the student and scholar. So valuable a contribution as Morgan’s 
should not be eclipsed. Let Western historians and librarians take note. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE NORTHERN PLAINS: A History of the 
University of North Dakota, 1883-1958. By Louis G. Geiger. Grand 
Forks: The University of North Dakota Press, 1958. 491 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 
Roy V. SCOTT 


Dr. Scott is a member of the department of history in the University of Missouri. 
He received the Ph.D. degree at the University of Illinois, where he specialized 
in American agricultural history. 


Louis G. Geiger’s University of the Northern Plains, a volume marking the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the University of North Dakota, is a solid addi- 
tion to the growing literature on the history of higher education in the United States. 
Surveying the rise of this institution from its origins in the early 1880's to its present 
position of respectability among American universities, Geiger succeeds in weaving 
a remarkably clear and meaningful narrative. The author suffers from a tendency to 
rely upon something of a “presidential synthesis,” but this seems to be an occupa- 
tional disease among historians writing on institutions of higher learning. 

This study is especially noteworthy in that it illustrates in an interesting fashion 
the problems of launching a frontier university and of maintaining it in an area par- 
ticularly susceptible to wide economic fluctuations. As might be expected, the early 
history of the University of North Dakota follows closely the economic develop- 
ment of the region it serves. The institution was launched in 1883, a result of the 
wave of unjustified enthusiasm and optimism which swept the northern plains in 
the early 1880's. The land produced satisfactory yields, often with careless methods ; 
wheat prices soared ; and the rains came. To most Dakotans, prospects were unlimited. 
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But depression followed hard on the heels of the boom. One-crop farming exhausted 
the soil, over-production drove prices to ruinous levels, and droughts compounded 
the problems of prairie farmers. Even as the new institution opened in 1884, enthusi- 
asm and optimism were being replaced by depression and retrenchment. Starved for 
funds, the University of North Dakota suffered through the period of agrarian dis- 
content and remained in existence only through the herculean efforts of its friends 
and the self-sacrifice of its faculty. 

The first fifteen years of the school’s life were dismal indeed. Properly prepared 
students were nonexistent due to the lack of high schools, and academic standards 
existed in name only. The location of faculty members with the necessary pioneering 
spirit was no small task, and local professional men and others with questionable 
qualifications were occasionally pressed into service. The choice of a site, dictated as 
it was by political expediency, proved to be unwise and, in light of subsequent de- 
velopment of the state, unfortunate as well. The first building, which for a number 
of years served all purposes, was located in a wheat field a mile or more from Grand 
Forks, and was connected to that prairie metropolis by a road often rendered impass- 
able by mud or snow. Heated rooms and running water were conveniences unknown 
to the first faculty members and students, and the latter lived under a disciplinary 
code reminiscent of that of seventeenth-century Puritans. 

But if conditions at the University of North Dakota were crude during the early 
years, they were no worse than those under which a majority of the region’s inhabi- 
tants lived. To the farm boy of the Middle Border, toiling in the fields under a blazing 
prairie sun, the infant institution was a beckoning doorway to an education and a 
better future. In final analysis, idealism and pride saved the university during the 
dark years of the 1890’s when many of its warmest supporters had lost heart. 

Prosperity of sorts returned to North Dakota with the turn of the century, and the 
university, under the inspiring leadership of Webster Merrifield and Frank L. McVey, 
began to assume its modern form. The two decades following 1900 were in fact a 
second boom period for North Dakota, and the university grew accordingly. The de- 
velopment of a high school system under the tutelage of the university gradually 
supplied students adequately prepared for college work, and allowed standards to 
be raised to compare favorably with those of older institutions. Meanwhile, growing 
appropriations by the legislature reflected the improved economics of the state. New 
buildings, including a library constructed with a grant from Andrew Carnegie, 
arose to break the monotony of the prairie. As the physical plant and the student en- 
rollment expanded, departments evolved ; new courses were added to provide needed 
services for the people of the state, and such fields of study as engineering, law, and 
medicine emerged as colleges. Scholars trained in older universities assumed positions 
on the staff, the seminar was introduced, and graduate work developed. Student life 
underwent comparable changes as honor societies, social clubs, and college athletics 
made their appearance. Discipline was relaxed to such a degree that a student, appre- 
hended in a drinking bout with unsavory companions, would only be reprimanded. 
By 1920, in fact, the hopes and dreams of those pioneers who had founded the school 
were to a large degree realized. 
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Inept leadership handicapped the university in the 1920's, and the decline which 
began during the administration of Thomas F. Kane accelerated rapidly as rural de- 
pression settled over North Dakota. As with the remainder of the United States, the 
economic depths were reached in the winter of 1932-33, and the appropriation for 
the 1933-35 biennium was only 45 percent of that granted in 1931. Drastically re- 
duced budgets led to heavy faculty losses, both quantitatively and qualitatively, and 
severely curtailed the university program. In many ways, the problems of the 1890's 
returned, and like those of the earlier period, could only be solved by an upturn in 
the fortunes of North Dakota agriculture. The Second World War rescued the farmer 
and, indirectly, the University of North Dakota from the grip of the depression, 
opening the way for the institution to resume its growth in size and prestige. The 
new prosperity which characterized the rural scene during the 1940's and the early 
1950's allowed the University of North Dakota to assume its current role in the edu- 
cation of the people of the northern plains. 

Professor Geiger is to be commended for the clarity and vigor with which he sur- 
veys his subject. He bestows credit where it is due, but he calls incompetence by its 
proper name. While it sometimes appears that elimination of minor topics and little- 
known names would have made his volume more appealing, the book is pleasantly 
readable and there can be no doubt that this is a worthwhile contribution to American 
educational history. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN DESERTS. By Edmond C. Jaeger. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1957. 308 pp. $5.95. 


reviewed by 
CHESTER F. COLE 


The reviewer is a professor of geography in Fresno State College. 


The deserts of the Western United States and Mexico long have been attractive 
to scientists and vacationers. The “wilderness” of the deserts attracts certain urbanites. 
The geomorphologist welcomes desert study because land forms and rock structure 
usually are not obscured by deep soil or dense vegetation. The botanist and zoologist 
find the material of their respective specialties available for study in spectacular sur- 
roundings. The geographer finds the land forms and the plant, animal, and human 
distributional patterns intriguing to analyze. In Jaeger’s North American Deserts, 
primary emphasis is given to biota; but weather, climate, and land forms are also 
discussed with care. Worthy of particular attention are the 231 pages of superb line 
drawings and descriptions of insects, birds, mammals, and plants. The special chapter 
on weather and climate by Peveril Meigs is probably adequate for the purposes of this 
book. | 

Professor Jaeger writes of the deserts as only a person can who has an intimate, 
personal acquaintance with them. He shows the individuality of the five major deserts 
of North America — the Chihauhuan, the Sonoran, the Navahoan, the Mohavean, 
and the Great Basin — in twelve of the book’s fourteen chapters. His forty years’ 
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experience in these deserts and his zoological scholarship yield a vast amount of in- 
formation which he presents lucidly. But, while there are maps of the various deserts, 
the discussion of the bases for boundary determination is inadequate. Either the reader 
must be almost as familiar with the deserts as the author, or he must have at hand 
highway maps and atlases for frequent reference. 

This book does not include all of the desert areas of North America, and Mr. Jaeger 
places unwarranted emphasis on low precipitation in his definition of a desert. 
Evaporation shauld have received more attention. Ocean currents cannot act “much 
as mountains do,” as is stated on the second page. 

With its minor faults, The North American Deserts is a welcome addition to the 
literature of a subject on which the author already had made several contributions of 
significance. 





JAMES STEPHEN HOGG: A Biography. By Robert C. Cotner. Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1959. 617 pp. $7.50. 


reviewed by 
JAMES HOWARD 


The reviewer, chairman of the department of history at Del Mar College, re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree at Harvard University. He is author of Big D Is for Dallas: 
Chapters in the Twentieth-Century History of Dallas (1957). 


Professor Robert C. Cotner of the University of Texas has drawn a full-length 
portrait of James Hogg, governor of Texas from 1891 to 1895. It is as complete an 
account as anyone is likely to produce within the bounds of a single volume. It is 
an entirely laudatory treatment of Hogg. Professor Cotner not only presents Hogg 
in a uniformly favorable light, but also tries to defend him from adverse criticisms 
made by other historians. Hogg, then, is— and quite properly —the hero of the 
work. John H. Reagan, United States senator and later the first chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, also assumes heroic proportions in this book. The work 
has its villains, too. Chief among them are Jay Gould, the railroad magnate, and 
George Clark of Waco, Hogg’s opponent in the gubernatorial campaign of 1892. 

Governor Hogg has been a much argued-over figure in Texas history. This volume, 
complete as it is, will probably not end the discussion. Professor Cotner is successful 
in establishing that Hogg was no demagogue. One of the disputed points has been 
where to place Hogg in relation to the Populist movement of the 1890’s — or, stated 
more generally, what was his place with respect to the farmers’ protest movements ? 
Undeniably Hogg was not a member of the Populist Party as such; he was a life- 
long Democrat. Far from supporting him, the Populists ran a candidate against him 
in the 1892 race. Hogg’s exact relation to the agrarian protest movements is a 
broader and more complicated question. Professor Cotner makes an illuminating 
interpretation when he comments (pp. 316-317) that Hogg was much more closely 
akin to the Grangers than to the Populists. It was during Hogg’s administration, for 
instance, and at his urging that the Railroad Commission of Texas was created. The 
author makes a determined and sustained effort to dissociate Hogg from Populism 
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and to link him with the Progressive movement that was taking shape in state and 
local governments in the 1890's. In this effort Cotner is less than convincing. As a 
lawyer Hogg was, like the Progressives, perhaps middle-class in outlook. But his 
background, in contrast to that of the typical Progressive, was rural rather than 
urban, at least until he moved to Austin to become the state’s attorney general. It is 
true that, in common with the Progressives, Hogg was more “respectable” than 
radical in his reform program. Despite charges of radicalism leveled at him by the 
big-city newspapers of his day, the refrain that runs through the pages of this study 
is Hogg’s constant injunction : “Enforce the law!” 

It is as political history that this biography is particularly valuable, though it is 
also a rather detailed chronicle of the Hogg family. Professor Cotner writes with a 
sure hand about party conventions, campaigns, elections, and the like. The book 
contains a veritable gallery of Texas political leaders: Edward M. House, Joseph 
Weldon Bailey, John Garner, Alexander W. Terrell, Thomas L. Nugent, and O. M. 
Roberts and many others. The fundamental materials for Professor Cotner’s work are 
the Hogg Papers in the archives of the University of Texas Library, though he draws 
on dozens of other sources. The book is more than amply documented, therefore, 
and is nicely illustrated with maps, photographs, and political cartoons. 





THE GREAT SIOUX UPRISING. By C. M. Oehler. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1959. 272 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 
WILLIAM D. MINER 


Professor Miner received the Ph.D. degree at Indiana University, where he studied 
under the Western American historian Oscar O. Winther. 


The author, a public opinion expert for a large business firm in Chicago, is a 
talented writer who has made a valuable contribution to the body of knowledge 
concerning one of the lesser known events in American frontier history. In this work, 
The Great Sioux Uprising, he has effectively depicted many of the tragic events of 
this little-known Indian War. The 1862 Sioux uprising in Minnesota was one of the 
most widespread and costly in human life of any of our Indian wars. Not even the 
famous Wyoming and Cherry Valley Massacres during the American Revolution 
were as extensive or severe. Only in the widespread attacks of Tecumseh’s Confedera- 
tion prior to the War of 1812 and in the Creek and Seminole wars did Indian hostil- 
ity erupt over a larger area or result in a greater loss of life. A few days after August 
17, 1862, when four young, irresponsible braves murdered five settlers in central 
Minnesota, this Sioux outbreak had spread to an area of more than 10,000 square 
miles. Over 800 had been killed, and an estimated 40,000 settlers had fled. White 
retaliation was swift and merciless. Within five weeks the outbreak had been quelled 
and hundreds of Indians had been taken prisoner. Nearly 400 Indians were tried by 
a military tribunal which sentenced 306 of them to be executed. President Lincoln’s 
intervention saved all but 38 who were hanged at Mankato on December 26, 1862. 
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Oehler’s volume presents a versatile and detailed account of the Indian raids and 
attacks upon the various settlements lying in the central part of the Minnesota River 
Valley. The activities of the various Indian leaders are presented colorfully. The 
reader is able to visualize many of the episodes which took place among the Indians. 
Indeed, one wonders at the wealth of detail in some of the accounts. 

A critical analysis of the work reveals that in some instances the author relies 
heavily upon source materials published in 1863 and 1864. While voluminous, these 
sources are not too reliable, as they were hastily published before many of the facts 
of the uprising were known. There are indications that the author used his poetic 
license to an excessive degree. An example would be the incident of Little Crow 
sadistically frightening a young white girl by yelling at her, waving his tomahawk 
over his head, and then striding off chuckling to himself over the “joke.” 

In spite of these few shortcomings, this work is of exceptional value for laymen 
and professional historians alike. This is one of the few books which indicates how 
extensively some Indian tribes assimilated the white man’s civilization and how easily 
it was abandoned. It is one of the most definitive works to date on an Indian uprising 
from the standpoint of events as seen from the Indian side of the picture. The author 
makes no attempt to white-wash or justify Indian actions during the uprising. By the 
same token, he does not eulogize unduly the bravery and valor of any of the settlers. 
He presents a picture of the inefficient and dilatory governmental dealings with the 
Indian problem, and the settlers’ efforts to meet the needs of their own defense. The 
reviewer highly recommends this book to anyone interested in the settlement of our 
Western frontier. 





THE SPANISH ELEMENT IN TEXAS WATER LAW. By Betty 
Eakle Dobkins. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. 162 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 
DAVID M. VIGNESS 


The reviewer is an associate professor of history in Texas Technological College. 
The subject of his doctoral dissertation, done under the late Charles Wilson 
Hackett at the University of Texas, was the Republic of the Rio Grande. 


During the decade of the 1950’s in Texas, a long-lasting drought gave currency 
and urgency to fears expressed for a generation among thoughtful Texans that the 
demand for water soon would overtake the supply. In 1956, when the Rio Grande ran 
almost dry, crucial litigation was initiated over the use and control of the waters of 
the lower river. To whom did the water and its use belong? Who was to decide where 
rights to water began and ended? These questions are local ones, affecting the fortunes 
and livelihood of those who live in the vicinity of the Rio Grande. But the broader 
significance obtains for the rest of the state and for the Southwest in general, since a 
solution to the problem on the lower Rio Grande might well be the handle which 
would turn the stiff valve of proper water control. It is the explanation of issues in- 
volved in this court case, with all the ramifications, that makes this book so important. 
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Mrs. Dobkins, a native Texan, traces the dominant facts of water rights and water 
control, not from the point of view of the lawyer or the hydraulic engineer, but 
rather from that of the historian concerned with the social institutions involved. To 
her the governmental administration of water is the important issue, since it is that 
which must be resolved before Texas can take a hold on its water problem. A funda- 
mental fact in parts of Spain was the lack of water; and that fact was encountered in 
the New World by the Spaniards who saw in parts of both North and South America 
the same arid conditions which existed in Castile. The grants to these new lands, is- 
sued by the Spanish crown, carried special provisions relating to water. When Texas 
adopted the English common law, the rights of people holding land grants from the 
Spanish or Mexican governments were recognized as valid. This meant that owners 
of approximately one-third of the state—some 26,280,000 acres— would have 
rights to land and water based on the Spanish concept. 

Since the rest of Texas— and the West in general — was settled under systems 
stemming from English or American experience, there has been a conflict in the state 
over the control of water. The Anglo-American experience, until it reached the arid 
West, was one of unlimited water supply under which the old English principle of 
riparian rights held forth. In areas where there was a lack of water, the doctrine of 
prior appropriation was supreme, permitting the first user of water to continue to 
use it whether he was a riparian owner or not. This conflict finally may be resolved 
in the litigation over the use of waters on the American side of the lower Rio Grande. 
Here the experience of the Spaniards, based on the centuries-old experience of other 
civilizations in the Mediterranean, must be consulted ; and the spirit, if not the techni- 
calities, must be considered in seeking a solution to the problem. 

This is a good book, exceptionally well-documented and presenting its thesis with 
precision and understanding. The prose is uncomplicated and clear. Many very knotty 
legal and technical questions have been digested and presented in comprehensible 
language. The style and approach, though original, suggests the influence of the 
author’s mentor, Professor Walter Prescott Webb. This reviewer feels that the book 
meets the author's stated purpose, and that it may lead Texas to a more intelligent 
and positive consideration of the water problem. 











A ROUNDUP OF WESTERN READING 
by 
THE OLD BOOKAROOS 


B. W. ALLRED 
J. C. DYKEs 


F. G. RENNER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Because no single magazine or journal in the United States 
serves effectively as a clearing house for the large varieties of Western literature in 
current publication, ARIZONA and the WEST wishes to devote considerable space 
in each issue to reviews and notices of every type of recent Western book. Three 
of America’s most ardent and knowledgeable bookmen — B. W. Allred, Jefferson 
C. Dykes, and Fred G. Renner —contribute a section of brief notices to supple- 
ment our regular full-length reviews. They are known as “The Old Bookaroos” 
and use Charles M. Russell’s depiction of three riders as their literary landmark. Each 
was born in the West — Allred in Utah, Dykes in Texas, and Renner in Montana — 
and each was educated in a Western university. Each has lived and worked in all sev- 
enteen Western states, and each is now a technical authority with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the Department of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. All three are 
members of the Potomac “Corral” of Westerners, and corresponding members of the 
“corrals” in Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, and Wyoming. All three are 
large collectors of Western Americana, and each is an author in his own right. 


WARNING! 

Collectors of the art of Charles M. Russell need to be on their guard against imita- 
tion Russell bronzes being peddled throughout the Southwest by an art dealer. The 
latest one to appear is called “The Hunter’s Trophy.” Although it carries a facsimile 
of the Russell signature, the original model was done by the late Earl Heikka of Great 
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Falls, according to the Historical Society of Montana. A number of other bronzes of- 
fered for sale by this same dealer are recastings of Russell's originals. 





The late Robert Glass Cleland’s From Wilderness to Empire (Knopf, $6.95) is 
a combined and revised edition of his two well-known books, From Wilderness to 
Empire: A History of California, 1542-1900 (1944) and California in Our Time, 
1900-1940 (1947). The editing and combining job which results in this very read- 
able shorter history of California was the work of Dr. Glenn S. Dumke, a former 
student of Professor Cleland and now president of San Francisco State College. 
Dumke wrote the first two chapters and the concluding chapter, and compiled the 
bibliography. The selecting and editing was well done, and that makes this an entirely 
worthwhile offspring of two books which are regarded as standard reading in Cali- 
fornia history. 





Long John Dunn of Taos (Westernlore, $5.75) is an incredible story of the life 
and adventures of a tough old hombre as told to Max Evans. Maybe John Dunn did 
all the things he said he did, and maybe not. Perhaps he had yarned to the tourists so 
long that he got to believing his own lies in his old age. In April, 1952, when he was 
ninety-five years old, Dunn signed an affidavit that the story of his life was “the truth 
from beginning to end.” The way Long John tells the story he was a horse thief in 
Texas, a cow thief in Montana, a man killer in Texas who was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, a jail breaker from the Texas State Penitentiary, a smuggler on the Rio 
Grande, a professional gambler in Matamoros, a rodeo rider and seller of stolen 
horses in Mobeetie, a crooked gambler and saloon owner in Elizabethtown (New 
Mexico) , a monte dealer in Billings and Cheyenne — and the winner of a prize fight 
at Goldfield, Nevada, promoted by Tex Rickard, where he used his shotgun to speed 
the collection of his bets. Long John was also a farm laboter, a trail driver, and a 
ranch foreman. His one ambition was “to get into transportation.” He moved to 
Taos in 1889, soon acquired two gambling houses, and tried to buy the toll bridge. 
The price was then $15,000 — and Dunn had only $4,000. Years later, after making 
his big stake at Goldfield, he went back to Taos, bought the toll bridge and bought 
out the builders of a rival bridge then under construction. This was in 1902, and for 
the next half century he “boosted” Taos. He ran his toll bridge, the stage line, and 
a livery stable; he held the mail contract, operated a road house at one of his stage 
stops, married and raised a family, and still had time to play a little poker. This is 
an entertaining book and carries some good photographs — and Long John’s story 
might even be true. 





I Fought With Geronimo (Stackpole, $4.95) is by Jason Betzinez, a full-blooded 
Apache who had the editorial help of an old writing pro, Colonel W. S. Nye. Jason 
is nearly a hundred years old now, but as a young man he was on the warpath with his 
cousin Geronimo. If his memory is time-dimmed, it does not show in his entertaining 
chapters on the primitive life and the wars with the Mexicans and later with the U. S. 
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soldiers. Jason was exiled to Florida following the surrender of Geronimo, but his 
stay in Fort Marion was short. Captain Richard H. Pratt selected him to attend the 
Carlisle Indian School in April, 1887, when Jason was twenty-seven years old and did 
not know a word of English. He spent nine years at Carlisle, working on Pennsyl- 
vania farms most of the summers. He learned the blacksmithing trade and when he 
left Carlisle he went to work in a steel mill. Later he was a blacksmith for the Indian 
Service in Oklahoma where he again came in contact with many of the Apaches he 
had known in the old days. Jason settled on his allotment land — eighty acres — in 
1914 and in 1919 he married a white missionary from Chicago. He worked as a mm 
and farmer until quite recently. The book is worthwhile. 





The Mariposa Indian War, 1850-1851 (U. of Utah Press, $6.00) edited by C. 
Gregory Crompton, centers on a war provoked when gold miners invaded California 
Indian lands. The account of this frontier episode is taken from the diaries of Robert 
Eccleston who was on hand when the war broke out. He joined the “Mariposa Bat- 
talion” and campaigned with it against the Indians. While in pursuit of the Indians, 
the Battalion explored the Yosemite Valley, the giand redwood area, and the High 
Sierra between the Merced and San Joaquin rivers. The Battalion seldom engaged 
the Indians, who either kept out of range or agreed to settle in the San Joaquin Valley 
in accordance with original treaties made between them and the U. S. Indian Com- 
mission. The High Sierra expeditions ended the campaign and the Mariposa Battalion 
was mustered out on July 1, 1851. 





A scholarly book that adds some important links to the story of the American 
cattle trade is Cattle Kingdom in the Ohio Valley 1883-1860 (U. of Kentucky Press, 
$6.50) by Paul C. Henlein. The squirrel hunters who popped out of the Eastern for- 
ests turned cowmen when they moved into the prairies and savannahs of the Ohio 
River Valley. They bred mongrel Spanish cattle to mongrel cattle from the Eastern 
shore. These animals were long on tails and horns and short on loins and twists. The 
program of upgrading that followed resulted in classic tussles among the proponents 
of Durhams, Devons, and Herefords. Durhams had a headstart and did much to im- 
prove the native race of scrubs. Henry Clay, importing the first Herefords to the 
United States, wrangled with his neighbors over the merits of white faces compared to 
Durhams. When he failed to convince them to buy Herefords, he sought to turn their 
interests to Devons. The Ohio Valley, early in the nineteenth century, was a vast range 
grazing empire that drew many cattle farmers. The heavily stocked ranges needed a 
market and Ohio Valley drovers trailed their corn-fattened herds 400 to 600 miles 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia via six prominent trails. In the spring of 1805, George 
Renick, the first of these drovers, trailed sixty corn-fed beeves from southern Ohio 
to Baltimore. In 1820, herds filled the trails eastward from spring until fall. Trail 
herds varied in size from a few head up to 1200. Drovers, except the boss who was 
mounted and carried camp duffle, usually worked on foot yelling and cracking black- 
snakes to force their weary cattle onward. The author has produced an extremely 
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well-documented book, using details from the pens of contemporary writers who saw 
this interesting bit of American history in the making. 





Charles H. Shinn’s Graphic Description of Pacific Coast Outlaws (Westernlore, 
$5.50) describes the thrilling exploits of their arch-enemy, Sheriff Henry N. Morse. 
This man’s record shows he had no peers among outlaw-catchers. He was handy with 
either pistol or rifle and was amply supplied with cool nerve. While sheriff of Ala- 
meda County, he helped rid the bay area of Mexican banditos by killing or arresting 
several former members of Joaquin Murieta’s gang as well as many others. One news- 
paper says this of Morse: “The audacity of the man and rapidity of his movements 
bewildered the outlaws.” How Morse and other bold lawmen neutralized California’s 
vengeful Mexican bandits and protected her first American citizens is a colorful chap- 
ter in United States history. 





The subtitle of The Strange, Uncertain Years (Shoe String Press, $6.50) by 
Amanda M. Ellis is “An Informal Account of Life in Six Colorado Communities.” 
This seems to be a somewhat uncertain book. If it is history, this reviewer likes the 
manner of telling but feels lost without an index. The six communities are Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Central City, Leadville, Cripple Creek, and the Four Corners area. 
While Miss Ellis does look briefly at the years before the gold rush of 1859, this is 
essentially an account of the last hundred years in Colorado. There is certainly a bi- 
zarre cast of characters available to Miss Ellis, and she takes advantage of them and 
the many startling events to weave her “informal account” into one that will surely 
entertain. The book includes 127 illustrations that are for the most part well-selected. 
Remington, Russell, and Stanley are among the Western artists represented. Many 
of the photos included are excellent. There is a selective bibliography, but there is 
one serious fault — the lack of a comprehensive index. It is almost impossible to fol- 
low the action as it switches from community to community through the years. 





Chant of the Hawk ( Random House, $3.95) is top entertainment by a husband 
and wife team, John and Margaret Harris. It is apparent that the feud between two 
mountain men, formerly partners, can end but one way —and it does. This is an 
absorbing tale, however, and it provides an authentic picture of the trading competi- 
tion along the Oregon Trail as the fur supply faded and the settlers streamed westward 
to the Pacific. 





Forgotten Men of Cripple Creek ( Big Mountain Press, $4.00) is by one of the 
pioneers of the area, Leslie Doyle Spell, and his wife, Hazel M. Spell. The author's 
father, Bill Spell, was a trail driver and a Kansas soddy homesteader before he moved 
to Colorado. George Carr, a family friend from Kansas, was a pioneer rancher in the 
Cripple Creek area. There is much on them and on “Uncle Dick” Houghton, the 
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Freek family, and others who have long been ignored in Western history but who 
helped make it. Stratton, who made millions, rates only a brief chapter. Some good 
photographs enhance the value of the book. 





Perry Eberhart’s Guide to Colorado Ghost Towns and Mining Camps (Denver: 
Sage, $6.50) is a big, well-illustrated, cloth-bound volume of 479 pages. The book 
includes twenty-five maps spaced in the text by locale and keyed to a large double- 
page map of the state used as endsheets. These maps will be quite helpful to anyone 
who wants to use the Gide to visit any or all of the remains of some 600 ghost towns 
and camps located by Eberhart, a former reporter who is now a high school teacher. 
The descriptions of the sites vary from quite brief to some in considerable detail, de- 
pending on the active period of each and its importance in Colorado mining history. 
This seems to be about as good a book of its kind as could be compiled. It is full of 
local history — of people, mines, railroads, and newspapers — and of good photo- 
graphs. 





The Kean Land and Other Stories ( Houghton Mifflin, $3.75) by Jack Schaefer is 
top storytelling. If you like your Western fiction in broken doses, this is your meat. 
The title story is considerably longer than the others and perhaps will be longer re- 
membered. Two of the short stories, “Nate Bartlett’s Store” and “The Fifth Man,” as 
different as daylight and dark, are both bell-ringers. Schaefer, author of Shame and 
other books about the West, is a master of the change of pace. His versatility is ap- 
parent in this fine combination of three originals and several reprints from the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier's, Argosy, and Holiday. 





MacKinlay Kantor, author of best-seller Andersonville, has another hit in Frontier 
(Signet, 35c). Here is an inspiring adventure of intrepid men and women who 
wrestled down the wildness of Western America and made it fit for the tamer souls 
who later built the country into a modern empire. 





The Humor of the American Cowboy (Caxton, $5.00) by Stan Hoig, is a belated 
roundup of cowboy folk humor and cow camp windies. A born prankster, the cowboy 
whiled away his lonesome hours twisting out humor from both the tragic and comic 
events of his life. These homespun yarns were unreeled at roundups, around campfires 
and at cowboy sociables. Thus in Homeric fashion they have been handed down, and 
too few have been recorded for universal appreciation. Since it is impossible here to 
list the books from which Hoig selected his quotes, it seems wise to mention some of 
the storytellers : Charlie Russell, Montana's famed cowboy artist and his close friend, 
Con Price; J. Frank Dobie (“Mr. Southwest”), our greatest living campfire conver- 
sationalist ; Ramon Adams, bibliographer and cowboy lingo collector ; Edward Everett 
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Dale and Philip Ashton Rollins, cowboy historians; J. Evetts Haley, biographer and 
range-life expert; and Bill Raine, Frank King, Jack Thorp, J. Marvin Hunter and 
others. With such sources, it would be hard to miss — and Hoig does not. This is an 
entertaining book, enhanced with some excellent drawings by Nick Eggenhofer. 





Doubleday has republished in a single volume two of George Sessions Perry's best 
novels of his home country, Walls Rise Up and Hold Autumn in Y our Hand ($4.50). 
In an enlightening foreword, John Mason Brown explains better than anyone else has 
to date the complex problems that led to Perry’s tragic death. Walls Rise Up, first 
published in 1939, is the story of hobo life on the Brazos in Texas — a wonderful tale 
of carefree doings. By contrast, Hold Autumn in Your Hand, published two years 
later, is the story of a gallant fight by a Texas sharecropper against the elements and 
the land. Both novels were written when George was young — before he met and lost 
the fight to the unholy three: war, disease, and liquor. He was a great storyteller and 
these are his best. 





Nelson Nye’s Long Run ( Macmillan, $2.50) is the story of the shadow of violence 
that follows a gunman, tired of the killer's trade, from Texas to Arizona. An orphan 
girl deeds him her ranch to keep it out of the hands of her land-grabbing, cow-stealing 
neighbor. But when the neighbor frames the Texas longrider on a murder-payroll 
robbery charge, you can just know that the shadows disappear and only violence is left. 
Nye knows his Arizona and spins a good yarn. 





Most overland journals give on-site details about the primitive West, but few are as 
well-written as Prairie Schooner Lady (Los Angeles: Westernlore, $5.75). Edited by 
Ward G. DeWitt and Florence Stark DeWitt, this is a treasure from a family attic: 
the journal kept by Harriet Sherrill Ward while she and husband, with two children, 
traveled from Wisconsin to Indian Valley, California in 1853. A well-educated, sensi- 
tive woman, Mrs. Ward relates her travel experiences in vivid humerous prose that is 
delightful reading. To Mrs. Ward, each day’s experience was a unique adventure. To 
her absorbent, analytical mind, everything she saw had special meaning: the shaggy- 
pelted buffalo, the Indian warriors silhouetted against the skyline, the dust devils that 
boiled up behind the wagon train, the lowing of the oxen, the blinking of fireflies, the 
odd dress of the Mormons, and the spectacular scenery through which they labored 
westward. Harriet Ward became one of California’s great pioneer ladies. Her journal, 
published 106 years after she wrote it, will enhance her standing in Western history. 





Amelia Bean’s The Fancher Train (Doubleday, $3.95) is a well-done novel 
based on the infamous Mountain Meadow Massacre. Mrs. Bean, a Kanab, Utah, 
housewife, dug deep into the records in an attempt to find the compulsions leading 
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to the massacre. The persecution in Missouri and Illinois before the Mormons fled 
to Utah, and the threatened invasion by U. S. troops in 1857, are set forth as the main 
factors in the growing tension that led up to the Mormon attack on the train. The 
book is gay as it covers the overland trek of the settlers en route to California — and 
grim, very grim, in describing the perfidity of John D. Lee and the killing of the dis- 
armed emigrants. A good first novel. 





Nora Linjer Bowman’s Only the Mountaims Remain (Caxton, $5.00) is a simply 
told tale of life on the huge ranch of the Utah Construction Company, comprising in 
its heyday one thirty-second part of the state of Nevada. Mrs. Bowman was the wife of 
the superintendent and this book is full of incidents of Western family living far from 
a town in the 1920's. It is also the story of ranch operations involving 40,000 sheep, 
50,000 cattle, and 3,000 horses. Some fine photographs support the entertaining text. 





For those interested in Indians there is a new brochure entitled Indian Uses of 
Native Plants ($2.50), privately printed by Edith Van Allen Murphy in Condo, Cali- 
fornia. Indians used hundreds of plants, and the author classifies their uses under such 
chapter titles as basketry, food, famine food, beverages, feasts, greens, nuts, seeds, 
medicinal plants, ceremonials and magic, bows and arrows, dye plants, tanning hides, 
tepees and tobacco. There is also a plant list giving common names, Indian names 
and botanical names. 





Mark Boesch’s John Colter, the Man Who Found Yellowstone (Putnam, $3.00) 
is a true adventure story. Colter was on the Lewis and Clark expedition and was the 
only member of it to decide to stay in the West. He was one of the first of the great 
mountain men and an associate of Manuel Lisa. Colter discovered the wonders of the 
Yellowstone country while on a winter mission to the Crows; his stories of geysers, 
mud lakes and bubbling tar pits earned him the title “Biggest Liar in the Mountains.” 
Colter joined the Crows in rescuing a band of Flatheads who had been attacked 
by a superior force of Blackfeet. His expert marksmanship with a rifle did much to 
turn the tide of battle, and Colter’s part in it may have been one of the primary 
reasons why the Blackfeet became implacable foes of the whites. Colter returned to 
St. Louis in 1810 and became a Missouri farmer. 





Marshal Without a Gun: Tom Smith (Messner, $2.95) by Irving Werstein is the 
strange true story of the man who tamed the wild trail-end town of Abilene, Kansas, 
with his fists. Smith was a trained fighter who gave up the ring to become a New York 
City policeman. He shot and killed a thief and resolved never to wear a gun again. 
As city marshal of Abilene he was absolutely fearless and enforced the law without 
favor. He earned the enmity of the outlaw element and was “framed” and dismissed 
by the city council. The outlaws instituted a reign of terror in Abilene and Smith, 
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wearing the badge of a U. S. Marshal, now rode back to restore order. A few months 


later Tom Smith, who did not wear a gun, was dead from a shot in the back from am- 
bush. 





The Argentine Central (Denver: Sage, $2.50 in wraps or $3.00 in the signed, 
numbered cloth-bound edition of 300 copies) by Frank R. Hollenback is the inter- 
esting history of a Colorado narrow-gauge railroad. By intent or incident the Argen- 
tine Central (originally built to provide cheaper transport for the ores from the East 
Argentine Mining District above Georgetown and Silver Plume) became famous as 
a tourist line. The travel brochures advertised it as “The Grays Peak Route — only 
Four Hours from Denver to the Snowbanks and Ice Palaces of Mt. McClellan.” The 
fifteen and nine-tenths miles of track of the Argentine Central started at Silver Plume 
and ended near the summit of McClellan Mountain to the southwest. In its heyday 
as a tourist attraction, Colorado and Southern cars came up from Denver over the 
famous Georgetown Loop, were switched to the Argentine Central at Silver Plume, 
and then were hauled two or three at a time to the Mountain. This is a worthwhile 
history of the road, its builder, Edward John Wilcox, ex-preacher and mining man, 
and of its demise in 1917 only eleven years after it was finished. The numerous il- 
lustrations add greatly to the value of this story of a road still fresh in the memory 
of quite a number of its employees and passengers. 





William Lee Hamlin’s The True Story of Billy the Kid (Caxton, $6.00) carries 
the subtitle “A Tale of the Lincoln County War.” The subtitle is just about right — 
this is “a tale.” The author, a retired lawyer, has quoted many documents in this 
brief for the Kid. He also invented (“reconstructed” is his term) a tremendous 
amount of dialogue. Some incidents, all favorable to the Kid, not previously reported, 
are included. An example is the first meeting between the Kid and his English bene- 
factor, Tunstall. As the story is here told, the Kid prevented Jesse Evans from forcibly 
“swapping” horses with Tunstall. And later, in McSween’s statement, it is Jesse 
Evans who fired the first bullet into the unarmed Tunstall. Evidently the Kid did not 
believe McSween’s statement was true, as he had more than one chance to deal with 
Evans and did not. The author plays down the horse and cow stealing in New Mexico 
for sale in Texas and ignores the cow and horse stealing in the Texas Panhandle for 
sale in New Mexico. It was this thievery in Texas that caused the newly organized 
Panhandle Cattlemen’s Association to send Charlie Siringo, Jim East, and others to 
New Mexico to help run down the outlaws. The Texans sided with Pat Garrett at 
Stinking Spring. After the Kid’s escape from Lincoln, the Texas cowmen sent John 
Poe to New Mexico as their agent to help Garrett recapture him. Since this traffic 
in stolen stock between Texas and New Mexico does not fit the word-portrait of a 
Robin Hood the author was creating, it was simply left out. If author Hamlin started 
as a neutral observer, it seems clear that he, as had others before him, fell in love 
with his subject. In preparing his brief for the Kid, he went too far — and the result 
is just “a tale.” 
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Modest publisher-author Paul Bailey of Los Angeles has finally reissued his own 
fine book, Sam Brannan and the California Mormons (Westernlore, $5.50). It has 
been out of print for about six years and was becoming increasingly hard to find and 
costly. This third edition is slightly revised, with some further commentary added. 
Sam Brannan was gay and rebellious, but he laid a sound foundation for his church 
in California. It is an amazing story and Bailey makes it live again. He also does his 
usual expert job of bookmaking. 





A Bar Cross Liar (Stillwater, Oklahoma: Redlands Press, $7.00) by W. H. Hutch- 
inson is the bibliography of Eugene Manlove Rhodes, the greatest of all cow country 
fiction writers. Hutch, long our top “Rhodes scholar,” finishes his thirteen-year labor 
of love to get all Rhodes’ writing back in print (started when he compiled, edited and 
published Little World Waddies in 1946) with this fine effort. The magazine stories 
are arranged chronologically and rightly so, since in nearly all cases the magazine 
appearances preceded book publication. In addition to the material usually included 
in a bibliography, this one reprints the contemporary reviews of Gene’s books and 
major reviews and critical opinions of his literary contributions. There are other 
worthwhile additions that will make the reading of Rhodes’ fiction more enjoyable 
than in the past. 





I’ve Killed Men (Devin-Adair, $5.00) by Jack Ganzhorn is the first American 
edition of a book originally published in London by Robert Hale, Ltd., in 1940. This 
is Ganzhorn’s story of his life as a fast Arizona gunman, sharpshooter and scout under 
General Funston during the Philippine Insurrection, movie actor, and undercover 
man for Remington Arms. He grew up in rowdy Tombstone and was once riding 
with his stepmother in a stagecoach held up by a masked man — “Doc” Holliday. 
“Doc” was a day early and missed the pay load. Ganzhorn gives another juicy version 
of the O. K. Corral fight as told to him by his father and uncle, both of whom claim 
to have been witnesses when the Earps and Holliday shot it out with the McLowerys 
and the Clantons. He insists that Wyatt Earp and Holliday were road agents, and that 
they killed their enemies at the O. K. to keep them from informing. Earp fans will 
not like this one. 
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